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Speech In Our Schools for the Deaf’ 


By Mary C. New 


E will all agree that our goal is 

to give the deaf child intelligible 

speech, speech that he can use in 
the ordinary situations of life with a fair 
measure of success. We would also agree 
that there are certain basic factors neces- 
sary to achieving this usable speech: 


Basic Aims and Goals 


1. The child must be able to use his 
voice adequately. Speech must be heard, 
and it is the voice that makes this possible. 
If the voice is too high, too low, too mo- 
notonous or too constricted, the resulting 
quality is not only distracting to the list- 
ener, but also singles out the speaker in 
an unfortunate way. 

2. The child must be able to enunciate 
the sounds of our language. Speech con- 
sists of definite sounds that must be mas- 
tered if it is to be understood. No matter 
how pleasant the voice quality, if the 
speech sounds are too vague the resulting 
words are unintelligible. 

3. The child must be able to pronounce 
words in a manner acceptable to the lis- 
tener’s ear. If his pronunciation is differ- 
ent from that to which people in his lo- 
cality are accustomed, the listener again 
finds difficulty in following what is said. 


4. The child must be able to produce 
a sentence rhythmically. The pattern of 
speech may become so distorted by the 
undue lengthening of sounds in a word, or 


*The written form 





of a discussion before the 


Section for Teachers of the Deaf, Wisconsin Edu- 
cation 


Association, Milwaukee, ,Nov. 4, 1948. 





of words in a sentence, that the total re- 
sult is rendered useless. 


Necessity for a Program 


Each school must teach the basic factors 
that underlie useful speech. It is impera- 
tive that a school should have an over-all 
program, a definite philosophy, and a con- 
tinuity of work from the first class through- 
out the entire school. A lack of this con- 
tinuity is perhaps one of the weakest spots 
in our schools. The reasons for it are 
easily understood by those of us who teach 
in such schools, whether residential, day, 
or private. Many of us received our train- 
ing in the teacher training center of a 
school for the deaf. Here we were indoc- 
trinated with that school’s way of teaching 
and became loyal supporters of that par- 
ticular method. Today, besides the teacher 
training departments of schools for the 
deaf, many centers have arisen where 
young teachers are receiving extensive 
speech courses. This group is also loyal 
to its method of instruction. 

Trouble arises when teachers from the 
various training centers enter a_ school 
in which there is no crystallized plan in 
operation. That is why a definite program 
is so necessary. It must weld the rich of- 
ferings which these teachers bring from 
their respective training centers into a 
well coordinated program for the particu- 
lar school in which they are to teach. 

It is not necessary nor even desirable 
that the speech program in all schools be 
identical. We all know of different schools 
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where excellent speech work is being ac- 
complished, yet where the teaching ap- 
proach is quite dissimilar. What is neces- 
sary and desirable, however, is that each 
school within itself should formulate an 
over-all plan and stay within its frame- 
work; that all teachers within a school 
should conform to the basic principles of 
that school’s program; that all teachers be 
given a speech program to conform to; 
and adequate supervision for the support 
of that program. 


Program of the Lexington School 


Since we understand best that which 
falls within our own experience, | shall 
try to present a broad description of the 
speech program of the Lexington School. 
of which I am a part. It will be necessary 
to start with the work of the Nursery and 
Pre-School, for our philosophy has been 
radically changed over the past ten years 
because of (1) the influx of younger chil- 
dren and (2) the advent of better and 
more hearing aid equipment. 


The enrollment of a large number of 
children of nursery school age posed a 
real problem for our school, for we soon 
discovered that the program formerly in 
operation did not fit their needs. We had 
to strive to find new and better ways of 
attacking the old problems of speech train- 
ing. In evolving a program with definite 
objectives for the Nursery and Pre-School. 
for the Primary, for the Intermediate, and 
for the Upper Grammar Grades, we found 
emerging a definite philosophy. Stated 
briefly, it is this: “Speech is primarily a 
communicative process that can best be 
developed through the whole-word-with- 
meaning approach, using simultaneously 
the tactile-visual-auditory method.” That 
belief is the cornerstone of our speech 
building. 

In building a speech program on the 
whole-word method, the greatest caution 
must be taken that the children are not 
allowed to establish sloppy habits of articu- 
lation. It is one thing for a little child to 
say “ow” for show, or “ar” for car (where 
the initial consonant is completely omit- 
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ted), and another thing for the child j 
be permitted to continue to use a faulty 
sound at the beginning of each word 
Such errors as the latter must not be ae. 
cepted. The acceptance of mistakes thai 
never should have been made causes the 
child to minimize his own responsibility 
toward accuracy in speech. The teacher 
must hold the child to his best efforts. She 
must constantly correct faulty sounds and 
demand at all times a high standard of 
articulation. Any good speech method de. 
pends upon the vigilance of the teacher to 
build and maintain good speech habits. 
The whole-word method must include strict 
requirements of accuracy and the highest 
standards of performance possible for the 
child and consistent with his age if it is to 
be a worth while method to follow. 


We have learned a great deal from our 
experience with young children. Perhaps 
the most important lesson we have gained 
is a deeper insight into the processes of 
maturation. Dr. Gesell says, “No training 
transcends maturation.” Our experiences 
have shown us that there is a time when a 
child is ready and when that moment of 
neurological and muscular readiness ar- 
rives, the child will be able to learn. Ef- 
fective teaching depends upon a state of 
readiness in the child. This “readiness” 
period does not imply a do-nothing §atti- 
tude on the part of the teacher. Rather it 
means providing an environment and ac- 
tivities suitable for growth so that when a 
child reaches his point of readiness, all 
conditions, mental, social and emotional, 
are favorable for helping him take the next 
step toward a higher level of achievement. 


To give a simple illustration: when we 
started our Nursery School we were not so 
keenly aware of the needs of the whole 
child as we are now. In fact, we some- 
times overlooked the whole child in our 
anxiety for the deaf child. We thought 
that we must start our speech reading and 
speech lessons very soon after the child’s 
entrance to school. We now know that we 
would have accomplished more, had we 
waited until each child showed unmistak- 
ably his readiness to learn. Now when a 
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young child enters our Nursery, the first 
weeks are given over to the satisfying ac- 
tivities of any well-ordered Nursery School. 
When the child shows good social adjust- 
ment, when he has confidence in all those 
who surround him, when he has come to 
accept watching the faces of people who 
talk to him from the moment he enters, 
when he has participated in many activi- 
ties that call for observation and imitation, 
then he is ready. This period of matura- 
tion, or readiness, or pre-teaching, is car- 
ried on throughout the whole program, 
and we have come to realize that when 
any new principle is presented it has al- 
ready become a part of the child through 
incidental usage. 


Objectives of the Nursery 
and Pre-School 


As soon as the Nursery child is ‘ready,’ 
he starts work with a tutoring teacher, a 
trained teacher of the deaf. He goes to 
her for at least one period a day. Leaving 
the activities of the large group, the child 
is taken into a small room equipped with 
furniture suitable in size, an electrically 
amplified hearing aid, appropriate toys, 
pictures and books, and a large mirror. 
The teacher first starts building up a 
speech reading vocabulary using the tactile- 
visual-auditory approach. Each child is 
treated individually and progresses just as 
fast as he can. This teacher-pupil situation 
is very good in that the quiet atmosphere 
of the room allows for a minimum of dis- 
traction and a maximum of concentrated 
effort. 

This seems a good place to insert a 
requirement that is impressed upon all our 
teachers—the necessity for speaking al- 
ways in a normal tone of voice, with a 
normal rate of speed, and with normal 
facial expressions! 

Day after day the individual lessons 
go on, the teacher always taking care to 
speak normally and naturally, the child 
listening to, feeling, and hearing—if pos- 
sible—the words she says. In almost all 
instances we have found that the child will 
begin to repeat the simple whole words he 
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sees, hears, and feels and which have come 
to have meaning for him. When these first 
words are spoken it is almost always no- 
ticeable that the child’s voice is easily pro- 
duced and pleasant in quality. A small 
child is a natural imitator and is not 
mentally inhibited by doubts as to his 
ability to produce a given word, he just 
imitates! The wise teacher accepts his 
efforts with praise and if the result was 
not what she wanted she keeps this fact 
to herself, for to have a satisfying lesson 
the child must feel success in his efforts. 
Success in achievement is the greatest mo- 
tivation for continued effort. 

In addition to the repetition of simple 
meaningful words, phrases, and short sen- 
tences, the child is given each day further 
work in speech and voice development. 
This is presented as play. While the 
teacher knows exactly what she is trying 
to get, the child just plays this follow-the- 
leader game as he would any other. Using 
the tactile-visual-auditory approach the 
teacher “babbles” the voiced consonants, 
or “blows” the breath sounds. She en- 
courages the child to imitate the “oo” of 
the fire engine, the “bow-wow” of the dog, 
the “brr” of an airplane—or any of the 
vocal play sounds. All of these aid in 
exercising the lips and tongue, in strength- 
ening the breath supply, in keeping the 
voice flexible. 

Upon leaving the Nursery and Pre- 
School we expect the child to be started 
on the four basic principles of speech 
training. 

1. He can use voice or breath «at will. 

2. He can speak a number of words 
which he has learned imitatively. These 
may be few in number or many, but the 
learning of them has brought into action 
the production of the majority of the con- 
sonants and probably all the vowels. 

3. He can pronounce not only mono- 
syllablic words but a few of more than 
one syllable; such as Mama or Mother, 
Daddy or Father, apple, banana—and so 
has started to use accent and syllabication. 

4. He can phrase simple expressions 
such as “I love you,” “Thank you,” 
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“You're welcome,” “Come on,” “Don't do 
that,” and so has started to use natural 
rhythmical speech. 

Suppose that the five year old child 
leaving the Nursery and Pre-School can 
say the following words: 


airplane 

we girl shoe—new 
milk mother good 

cake park home 

bed tie water—boy 
daddy down top 


The child who can say those or similar 
words has acquired the position, manner. 
and action necessary for many of the con- 
sonants, and all of the vowels. He has 
learned sounds in their natural setting, i.e.. 
in words. He has all of that to start on 
when he enters the first grade. 


Objectives of the Primary 
Department 


The work of the Primary Department 
is to enlarge the child’s vocabulary, to 
continue to strengthen the use of speech. 
and to stress the formal teaching of the 
consonant sounds. Whereas in the Nursery 
and Pre-School the child learned to say as 
many words, simple phrases, and sentences 
as he could, in the Primary Department 
where the child normally starts to read and 
write, the speech work is further supported 
by written forms. Here the consonants are 
taken up one by one following this plan. 

Let us say that it is the sound of “m” 
which the teacher wishes to work on. She 
first finds pictures of words the children 
learned in the Pre-School containing this 
sound, such as man, movies, mother, ham- 
mer, arm, thumb, home, and so on. After 
having the children say the words, she 
tells them that they heard “m” in each of 
the words. She writes the letter “m” on 
the blackboard. Calling attention to its 
particular vibrations and sound, she has 
each child give an “m.” Then immediately 
she has them repeat the “m” words. 

The following day the words are printed 
on the blackboard with a picture next to 
each word so that the act of reading will 
not present a mental hazard. The isolated 
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““m” appears to the side of the words. The 
words are read again, and when a child 
says them well, the teacher prepares a 
book for him and this book constitutes the 
drill material for the year. In addition 
to the “m” words, little sentences are | 
added, such as: “No more,” “I’m five,” 
“lm a boy—or girl.” “I’m warm,” and 
so on. 

According to the ability of each child, 
his list of words and sentences grows .-in 
length. It may be that at the end of a year 
one child has many more words than an- 
other, but all the children have basic lists 
for sounds presented and no child is kept 
back who is able to go ahead, for he may 
add to his list just as rapidly as possible. 

When we come to the more complicated 
and more obscure consonant sounds, it is 
sometimes necessary to isolate the element 
and to work on it in one of the traditional 
ways known to teachers of the deaf. This 
we do when necessary, but the moment the 
child can produce the sound alone that 
sound is immediately placed in a word or 
a syllable, because not until then does it 
become a unit of speech. 


All through the primary grades while 
the teaching of the consonants is being 
emphasized, the basic factors of the speech 
program are kept in mind. While the child 
is acquiring new vocabulary and new lan- 
guage brought into being by his own ex- 
periences and needs, the teacher continues 
to work for (1) good voice quality, (2) 
good enunciation, (3) good pronunciation. 
and (4) good rhythm. Except for the 
stressing of the consonants, these factors 
are not taught separately but as an inte- 
gral part of the speech process. For in- 
stance, if a child wishes to say. “Mother 
and I went to the park.” he is taught from 
the first to say the sentence on one breath 
(or at the most on two), to accent the 
first syllable of “mother,” to stress the 
important words in the 
weaken the others. 


sentence and 


The child leaving the Primary Depart- 
ment has a workable, usable speech vo- 
cabulary of simple words and expressions 

(Continued on page 98) 
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A Lincoln Pilgrimage for Deaf Children 


By Auprey ANN Simmons, M.S. 


PLAN of rotating classes for deaf 
A children has many advantages but 

is often criticized because the vari- 
ous teachers do not coordinate the work 
into meaningful wholes. To illustrate that 
coordination of the work of all teachers is 
possible, the following project serves as 
a sample. 

On February 12th at Central Institute 
for the Deaf, the history teacher presented 
to all of her classes stories about the life 
of Abraham Lincoln. She was well pre- 
pared for the day with pictures of the re- 
constructed town of Salem, now known 
as New Salem, a state park in Illinois. The 
children became enthusiastic about the les- 
son and by the time they reached the 
geography class, they were hunting for 
maps and estimating the distance. 

The arithmetic teacher, who had been 
working all year to develop in the children 
an appreciation of the value of money 
and had been stressing the use of arith- 
metic in life situations, received the sug- 
gestion of a trip to New Salem and Spring- 
field, the Illinois state capital. with enthusi- 
asm and started action. 

Soon the reading teacher, language 
teacher and lipreading teacher were 
brought into the plan, and before Lincoln’s 
birthday arrived, the proposed trip had 
the approval of the entire rotating faculty 
and the principal. The burden of the re- 
sponsibility for preparation, however, was 
to be placed on the children. 

The first task was to secure information 
about train fare and bus fare. The bus 
was accepted at once as the means of trans- 
portation, as it was cheaper. Next they 
learned about round trip tickets and cal- 
culated the savings. (The children know 
now that a round trip is not a circular 
trip.) The arithmetic teacher then sug- 
gested a chartered bus and the children 
wrote for information. They learned that 
the chartered bus would hold 37 passen- 


gers and computed the per capita fare. 
They were delighted to learn that this cost 
even less and would be more convenient. 

The children formulated another idea 
out of school—that of staying over night. 
They knew what they wanted to see, how 
long the round trip would take, and real- 
ized it couldn’t be squeezed into one day. 
With the consent of the teachers and the 
principal, the language teacher took on 
the task of lessons on letter writing to the 
Chamber of Commerce, the State Park ofh- 
cials, and the hotels in Springfield to pro- 
cure information, reservations, and ap- 
proximate cost. The answers to these let- 
ters brought a bit of gloom because the 
price was prohibitive. But the enthusiasm 
of children cannot be dampened for very 
long—and soon the Art Teacher was ap- 
proached. They decided on a bazaar. 

In the art classes they had learned to 
make shell jewelry, to paint salad bowls. 
and to make and decorate luncheon sets 
with textile paints. The children remem- 
bered the many compliments they had re- 
ceived on their work at Christmas time 
when they made these things as gifts for 
their mothers, and decided they could sell 
such articles to their teachers and the col- 
lege students. 

Here again was a golden opportunity 
for the arithmetic teacher to guide the 
children in establishing a “fair” price for 
the articles based upon cost of materials. 
“Profit” soon became a useful term used 
in their vocabulary. The sale of cake. 
cookies and candy was added for the 
bazaar. The children soon mastered the 
concept of rate and could make up their 
own problems using “three for a nickel,” 
“six for a quarter,” etc. Keeping an ac- 
count sheet had a concrete purpose, but 
even the teachers were surprised when the 
books were balanced, at the amount of 
profit actually realized. 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Your Author and the Penguins 


By Grace E. Barstow MurPHy 


HE VOLTA Review has asked me to 
tell you how I happened to have my 
picture taken among penguins in the 

late spring of November, 1947. For pen- 
guins live where the seasons are opposite 
from ours. 

The story began in 1912, when my 
fiancé, Robert Cushman Murphy, now 
Chairman of the Bird Department of the 
American Museum of Natural History, was 
asked to make a biological survey of the 
Island of South Georgia in the South 
Atlantic Ocean. He was just out of Brown 
University, where I had known him. He 
told the scientists who asked him to go: 

“I can’t. I’m going to be married in 
June.” 

I said: “You can. It is too great a chance 
to miss for a young man starting on an 
ornithological career. We'll marry now. 
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If | cant go with you, we will at least 
have several weeks together before you 
leave.” 

As the “Daisy” was a whale-ship, there 
was no spot at all aboard for me. 

Through the years, his career broadened, 
based on his South Georgia work, and | 
grew more and more keen to see those 
birds—penguins, albatrosses, skuas, and 
many more. We travelled half around the 
world, later taking our children on horses 
and ships and planes and cars, our own 
feet and everything, across the Equator, up 
to Arctic light-nights, but still 1 dreamt of 
penguins and flying albatrosses. 

In the spring of 1948 my husband 
published the personal diary he had kept 
for me on the South Georgia trip, using 
the title “Logbook for Grace.” You may 
have seen the book. Shortly after that, a 





By courtesy of Natural History Magazine 
“YOU WILL SEE WHY I FELT SO VERY GAY AND HAPPY.” 
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trip to New Zealand, postponed by the war, 
came up as a definite plan. 

Among many other matters, my husband 
was to collect the material for two exhibits 
for our Whitney Hall of Pacific Birds. 
One was to be done in the sub-Antarctic 
south of New Zealand, on an island similar 
to South Georgia in its wildlife. There 
came my chance. It had already been 
planned that I should go to New Zealand 
with him. He wrote the New Zealanders 
who were arranging the trip, and I wrote 
to friends at the top: “If I had not sent 
Bob to South Georgia he might not now 
be the world’s authority on oceanic birds.” 
They swallowed hard and said I could go, 
too, though it would be a very dangerous 
trip, unsuited to a woman. 
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If you want to know what happened on 
that trip—the gales, the mud, the angry 
waves, the Castaway’s Hut which sheltered 
us on our first night, the marvelous birds 
and cliffs and sea-beasts we saw, go to your 
library and read my own story, looking 
at my husband’s photographs. “A Natural- 
ist’s Wife in the Sub-Antarctic” was pub- 
lished in three parts in “Natural History 
Magazine,” October, November, December 
1948. You will see that penguins are more 
delightful than any stories written of them 
can express. You will read how they live, 
what they do, how they leap from furious 
waves to slippery cliffs, and you will see, 
by that story and this, why I felt so very 
gay and happy when my husband snapped 
this picture of me surrounded by such 
thrilling birds. 


Music from My Paint Box* 


By AziLpA HEBERT 


USIC was my life, previous to my 
M illness from meningitis and the 

resulting total deafness. Little did 
I dream that my emotions could again be 
stirred with melodic harmonies, but that 
has happened. The great rocks, the blue 
of the sky, the colors of the rainbow re- 
flected upon the ocean have become sym- 
phonies to my ears. My paint box, palette, 
and brushes have become a greater source 
of pleasure than my piano. 

Music from my paint box! Have you 
ever tried it? 

I am writing from the bezutiful fishing 
village where, in summer, | study lipread- 
ing. The colors here are always playing a 
tune. It is comforting—and such fun—to 
harness them and express emotions on 
canvas. Soft tunes come to my ears as | 
use the pastel shades from the setting sun. 
I try the vivid hues of the sailboats out on 


*The second in a series of articles about music for 
those who cannot hear it. The first, by Grace E. 
Barstow Murphy, appeared in January, 1949. The 
third, by Michael Eagar, will follow. 


the water, shimmering in the summer 
breeze, and I am stimulated by the bril- 
liancy of it all. My heart is filled with 
happiness, for my music is still with me. 
Once I raised my baton—a hush—and 
then voices from youthful throats, or thrill- 
ing tones from the orchestra. Now I hold 
my brush, mix the colors, and as the pat- 
tern grows before the spinner sitting at 
his loom, so my picture grows before my 
eyes, with the accompaniment of more 
beautiful melodies than ever I heard with 
my ears. I have a greater feeling of satis- 
faction, for now my work is truly creative. 
Working with my understanding teacher, 
I experience increasing strength and pleas- 
ure as the subtile art of lip reading comes 
more readily. It enables me to carry on 
with the assurance that my new horizons 
hold not only untold pleasures but also a 
treasure chest of opportunities to find the 
key to happiness, service to others. Lip- 
reading has blazed the trail, and color that 
is always with us has brightened the way, 
for color is light. ' 








The Parents 


XPERIENCE is the best teacher! 
HK Knowing this, parents of the Round- 
abouts are seeing to it that their 
children are developing skills and learning 
to participate in new situations which will 
help to build self reliance and poise. 


Ann Travels Main Street Alone 


Ann, who was born deaf, is 8 years old 
and has been attending a public residen- 
tial school for two years. 

We have had, of course, the same ex- 
periences which all of you must have had 
at one time or another—the rounds of dis- 
couraging visits to many otologists; the 
conflicting, puzzling diagnoses; the callous 
pronouncements and the hurtful experi- 
ences with ignorant people. For our own 
part, we have always tried to accept the 
situation and to remain stable emotionally, 
adjusting our lives and Ann’s as necessary. 
Ann is a normal child who doesn’t hear; 
she has always been treated like the other 
children. She is subject to the same disci- 
pline, the same punishments, the same re- 
wards. We make no concession to her lack 
of hearing. How successfully we are op- 
erating as parents will be measured in the 
future, but so far Ann is happy, well ad- 
justed, and an active and participating 
member of her family, school, and social 
group. 

I think we must all be guilty, at one 
time or another and in spite of all our 
good resolves, of extending a helping hand 
too eagerly. It is always very difficult to 
make the decision to do otherwise. For 
instance, last year Ann insisted upon hav- 
ing a bicycle. She had not yet reached her 
seventh birthday, but Longmeadow is a 
bicycle town, and we recognized that we 
were face to face with the decision of 
whether to guard her against possible in- 
jury (or death) or to take this chance in 
order to preserve her normal status with 
her hearing playmates. We gave her a 
bicycle. Today her playmates wanted her 
to join them in a picnic at the town swim- 
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ming pool. To reach the place, which is 
almost a quarter of a mile from her home, 
she must cross the main street which is a 
three lane highway between Springfield 
and Hartford. Again we gave her permis- 
sion to go. These decisions are difficult to 
make, but we feel that we must make her 
self-reliant and independent even though 
some risks are involved. 

Mr. W. G. M. 

Longmeadow, Mass. 


Rad “Discovers” Boulder Dam 


Rad attends a private residential school 
in St. Louis; he is seven years old and 
deaf. 

We are now back at Whidbey Island, 
Washington. We picked Rad up in St. 
Louis and used the trip across the country 
to great advantage by giving him. some 
conception of geography. While one of us 
was at the wheel, the other taught. Rad 
was just as eager to learn as we were to 
teach. We used “A Picture Dictionary,” 
“The Little Geography of the United 
States,” “The Golden Encyclopedia,” pen- 
cil, paper, maps, post cards, and pamph- 
lets. 

As we went through each state, I drew 
it, put in the name of the state and any 
city that was important to us. Rad learned 
how to use a map, formulated some idea 
of direction from a map, and wanted to 
know about the time zones which proved 
a bit difficult. Some of the words we 
taught were: river, lake, ocean, dam, can- 
yon, gorge, forest, fern, pine tree, log, 
creek, stream, ferry, island, curve, tunnel, 
and many others. 

We thought the Grand Canyon would 
impress him, but it left him “cold.” How- 
ever, he was most interested in Boulder 
Dam. After that, Shasta and Bonniville 
Dams did not impress him. He thought 
Crater Lake was beautiful, and learned 
that the word “beautiful” could be used 
instead of “pretty.” He learned that the 
mountains of the west were high while 
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those in the east were lower. When there 
was nothing new in the geography line, 
we taught him to count by fives and to 
tell time. You’d think we did not give him 
time to enjoy the scenery, but once in a 
while we did. In San Francisco, he was 
very happy about the ride on a cable car. 
I know some of the things we tried to 

teach would be third or fourth grade work. 
I don’t know how much of it he will retain, 
but I do feel certain, if it even made a 
dent, it will be easier for him when he gets 
it in school. 

Mrs. R. K. A. 

Whidbey Island, Washington 


Patty’s Preparations 


Patty, who is ten years old, is severely 
hard of hearing. 

Patty will be at Camp Jack Little for 
six weeks this summer. This will be her 
first time at camp and away from home 
for that length of time. Her school class- 
mate, Joanne, is going too. To help the 
girls hecome accustomed to being away 
from home, Joanne’s mother and I have 
taken turns having the two girls stay at 
one another’s home for three or four days 
at a time. Each time both girls regretted 
when it was time to go back home again. 
I’m quite confident that after the first 
pangs of lonesomeness subside, they will 
have a good time doing everything that 
is on the camp program. Both want to 
learn to swim, and it seems that all of the 
ten children who are going from the Chi- 
cago area are most anxious to ride the 
horses at the camp. 

I only hope that Patty will enjoy camp 
as much as she enjoyed preparing for it. 
She helped pin each pattern piece for the 
play suits which we made for her, and she 
stood patiently for the fittings. Each pay- 
day, we buy another article she may need, 
and she stacks and re-stacks these things 
over and over. It was March with almost a 
foot of snow outdoors when Patty modeled 
her new yellow bathing suit in the living 
room, and how she hated to put it away 
until July! We’ve spent many an hour 
talking about the clothes she will wear for 
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the different camp activities. It was her 
own idea that she learn to wash her hair 
and cut her toe-nails herself. Every Sun- 
day she makes breakfast just so she can 
practice for the “cook-outs.” Oh, the 
number of Saturday evenings we have had 
to have hamburgers just so she could pre- 
pare and cook them! Here’s hoping the 
camp cook puts chopped green peppers in 
theirs once in a while, for Pat is an expert 
in chopping peppers. To top it off, she 
saved every dollar that she received for 
Christmas and birthday presents in an 
effort to pay even a small part of her camp 
expenses. This she did so willingly that 
I’m very, very proud of her. Even the 
thought of eating and sleeping on the train 
has glamour for Pat. 
Mrs. E, T. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Vonny Illustrates the New 


Vonny is deaf and almost six years old. 


We had elaborate plans for the summer 
for Vonny, but because I have had an op- 
eration recently, I will be unable to do 
any traveling until about the week school 
starts. So we are making plans for the 
two boys to go to the country at their 
grandparents’ for several weeks, which of 
course they will love. I feel as though 
much time will be lost, because I like to 
be along when they are in on new situa- 
tions to keep a record of the new words 
acquired. We had started a scrapbook 
for the summer. On one page Vonny 
prints the new word at the top, then com- 
poses a short sentence about it. This he 
does entirely by himself, and on the op- 
posite page, draws a picture. On the back 
of this, I print a short story about the 
situation which brought up the new word. 
He enjoys this and is looking forward to 
giving it to his teacher in the fall. Just 
before I became ill, we took a short trip 
up the Sacramento River and saw a tug- 
boat pulling a barge up the river. There 
were two new words—we stopped and let 
him make his drawing there just like an 
artist. Have any of you ever noticed how 
much more our children see. or rather ob- 
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serve, than the average child? Vonny puts 
into his pictures many more details than 
we ever notice. He is not .very good at 
drawing, but he is able to express his ideas. 
Mrs. W. A. 
Oakland, California. 


Stuart Records His Vacations 


Stuart is attending a public residential 
school; he is eight years old. 

Not seeing Stuart every day as most of 
you see your children, I cannot give you 
day by day experiences. He was home 
almost a month at Christmas because he 
and Dennis both had chickenpox. Stuart 
has at last developed the desire to talk of 
his own accord, and what a difference it 
has made in him! He has overcome a lot 
of his shyness and enjoys meeting and 
talking to people. He reads lips much bet- 
ter and makes a greater effort to make 
himself understood, as well as understand- 
ing what is said to him. 

I would like to tell you about a new plan 
we have started with Stuart. Since he is 
so far away most of the school year, we 
feel at quite a loss to know how to help 
him. Letters from home must be very 
simple so that he can read them. When 
he was at home at Easter and Christmas 
time, we kept a diary. He helped me make 
it up and would read it to me as we fin- 
ished each day. There had to be some new 
words used, and these he learned to say. 
and I believe. to understand. He took it 
back to school, and his teacher told us that 
he spent a great deal of his free time read- 
ing it over. It also helped her, she said, 
to have an idea of his home life and sug- 
gested things to talk to him about. We 
hope to continue it through the summer. 

Mrs. M. B. 


Wilmington, Delaware. 


Jonathan Extends His Education 


Jonathan is deaf. He attends a private 
residential school and is 11 years old. 

Jonathan is a confident little fellow. 
Helping a child to develop skills is a good 
way to build confidence. He has become 
an excellent swimmer, loves to fish and to 
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bowl. We taught him to bowl when he 
was so small that he had to hold the ball 
(duck pins, not the large bowling ball) 
with both hands and roll it between his 
feet. Two years ago, although he could 
hardly manage them, he began rolling the 
balls with one hand. Now he makes excel- 
lent scores and many times beats all of us, 

At school, he was taught to roller skate. 
He is proud of this, especially since his 
two brothers, who are two and three years 
older than he, cannot skate at all. Since 
our community is very hilly, they have 
never learned. We found a level stretch 
of sidewalk, and Jonathan put on a demon- 
stration for us. We were all amazed at 
his skill, especially since he has no sense 
of balance. 

Last summer, he had an educating ex- 
perience. When he came home in June, 
he learned that his beloved “Puss” was to 
have kittens. He wouldn’t let anyone carry 
her or pick her up for fear she would be 
injured. Every morning he would go to 
the basement door and call her. One 
morning she didn’t come. so down he went 
to investigate. Puss had five kittens, and 
such excitement! None of us was allowed 
to put a finger on them. One in particular 
seemed to be his favorite, and he named 
it for me, “Dorothy.” I wasn’t sure 
whether that was a compliment or not. He 
insisted that it was a girl. but we didn’t 
know. Just before he left for school in 
September, we persuaded him to part with 
some of his cats, His brothers wanted one. 
so we kept Jonathan’s beloved Dorothy 
and another one which he insisted was a 
boy. Each letter which I wrote to him 
had to tell something of Dorothy, and his 
joy at seeing her at Christmas was touch- 
ing. We finally took the two cats to the 
veterinary. and sure enough Dorothy is a 
girl and the other, a boy. Jonathan has 
great plans for Dorothy for next summer. 
Woe is me! He says she’s to have five 
kittens. I’m glad I’m not allergic to cats. 
As trying as all this may be, it is teaching 
him a great deal. 

Mrs. Dorotuy O. 
Staunton, Virginia. 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


did not get into the December 1948 

Mail Box. Probably it is a futile 
resurrection, but it occurred to me that 
here was a wonderful chance to encour- 
age somebody else to make good resolu- 
tions for the rest of 1949. The “somebody 
else” will constitute about 90% of the 
people who arrange and participate in 
programs for the hard of hearing, the 
other 10% being the submerged tenth 
who are not merely hard of hearing, but 
deaf. I believe this 10% will receive some 
satisfaction from reading one more echo 
of their chronic disgruntlement. I refer 
to the diminishing returns offered in gather- 
ings of the hard of hearing to those of 
their group who are entirely dependent on 
lipreading and other visual aids to know 
what is going on. 

Sometimes I am moved to wonder if lip- 
reading itself is becoming a lost art. “Pure” 
lipreaders are being so shoved into corners 
nowadays that even a lusty protest in their 
behalf sounds like a mouse’s squeak, so 
probably | shall not hurt anyone’s feelings 
if I protest once more. I have never really 
understood why lipreading has to be 
camouflaged under the title of “aural 
education” so that it hasn’t even a classifi- 
cation by itself. Organizations of teachers 
of lipreading are now known as “Associa- 
tions for Aural Education,” college courses 
which include some more or less practical 
information about lipreading become 
courses in “Aural Rehabilitation.” And 
nobody remembers the people whose only 
possible aural rehabilitation comes under 
the head of that which our friend Bulwer 
so neatly named “Ocular Audition.” 

There is still a measurable percentage of 
both the deaf and the hard of hearing 
groups who must depend wholly on lip- 
reading, yet less and less attention is paid 
to that fact by the aural rehabilitationists. 
Not so long ago I attended a meeting ar- 
ranged for hard of hearing persons in a 
high school among whose normally hearing 
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students is numbered a large group of 
deaf boys and girls, graduates of schools 
for the deaf, who have come here to pur- 
sue their higher education. The meeting 
was held in the auditorium of the school, 
and during the two and a half hours I sat 
there, I could not help speculating on the 
amount of accumulated boredom those 
boys and girls must experience during the 
weekly “assembly hall,” if they still have 
weekly “‘assembly hall” as they did when 
I went to high school. 

The auditorium, prepared for the meet- 
ing of aural educationists, was wired for 
sound. There were many hearing aid units. 
There were two microphones on the stage, 
one of the stand-up variety, and one of 
the heaven-sent lie-down kind (a small 
wooden box that lies flat on the table.) 
Maybe it doesn’t work very well, and had 
to be supplemented by the stand-up one, 
but I gazed at it all through the program 
and wondered why some inventor could 
not make it work, so lipreaders would not 
have to spend all the period of a lecture 
staring at a microphone that successfully 
concealed the lips of the speakers. 

Not that any living lipreader could have 
understood a lecture in this particular 
auditorium! Even the front seats were at 
least thirty feet from the stage. I specu- 
lated on this, and decided that perhaps 
the school band occupied that space dur- 
ing school entertainment, or maybe the 
graduates sat there on commencement 
night. Anyhow, even sitting in the front 
seat, it was impossible to lipread one word 
of what was said on the stage. 

The hall had large, beautiful windows. 
all of which had been painted black. Per- 
haps the blackout was a left-over from the 
war, and was kept on because it made day- 
time movies easier, or perhaps somebody 
just thought that artificial light was 
prettier. The light was diffused from over- 
head—away overhead—fixtures, and some 
footlights that had been dimmed by color- 
ed glass. It was extremely depressing light, 
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especially for one who wanted to see the 
speakers or read anything written on the 
blackboard. There was a blackboard, but 
only one speaker used it, the others prob- 
ably realizing that they could not get any- 
thing across with it. 

I sat there, wrapped in isolation, and 
wondered how all the deaf boys and girls 
occupied their minds during similar pro- 
grams. I had a chance to go away during 
an intermission, and I very rudely went 
away. Outside was all the beautiful Cali- 
fornia sunshine, and the brilliant California 
sky, and I just went out and took a ride. 

I salved my conscience by thinking back 
nostalgically to the programs of yore, when 
lipreading was still a necessary art and 
program planners paid attention to lip- 
readers; when speakers wrote proper 
names and key words of their talks on 
blackboards, and organizers had enough 
creative imagination to decree, “Let there 
be light.” 

It is hopelessly reactionary to keep re- 
membering those old programs, but at 
least I can offer one last accolade to the 
speakers who still try to get out from be- 
hind the microphones and talk so lip- 
readers can see and understand. And | 
should like to mention some of the speakers 
who still talk so that lipreaders can follow 
them. (When they do talk, that is, not 
when they read their addresses.) The fol- 
lowing, even when they talk from a plat- 
form to large groups, always remember 
that there are deaf persons who actually 
cannot hear: Betty C. Wright, Josephine B. 
Timberlake, Mary Numbers, Mary C. New. 
Ruth Bartlett, Helen Scriver, Althea Wood- 
ruff, Pauline Ralli, Martha Bruhn, Mrs. 
E. B. Nitchie. There are probably others 
I shall think of later, and I could add 
another name, that of Mary Wagner of the 
staff of Smith College, who once made a 
bet with me that I would understand every 
word of a talk she was giving, and who 
won her bet, hands down—though she 
may have been talking directly at me in 
order to win! 

But, drat it all, why cannot people, both 
on platforms and in drawing rooms, at 
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least now and then, talk directly at the 
lipreaders? The hearers will hear any- 
how, and the lipreaders will lipread twice 
as well if consideration is given to their 
requirements. 

Only women’s names are up there, but 
I can add a man’s name, that of Frank 
Lassman, one of the assistant professors 
at the University of Southern California, 
who is simply wasted on hearing people 
because he is one of God’s gifts to the 
deaf. These people all prove that it is 
possible to make a lipreader understand a 
public address if only a little thought is 
given to speaking distinctly; and I am 
pretty sure that any one of these, confront- 
ing an audience made up partly of lip- 
readers, would make certain that there 


was enough light. 


One Solution of the Radio Problem 


Now possibly some gentle soul will speak 
up and smooth the ruffled feathers of us 
lipreaders, as the following writer does so 
quietly. He is referring to a letter that 
appeared in the Mail Box for July 1948, 
in which the writer complained of the 
hearing friends who insisted on keeping 
the radio or the victrola going when deaf 
people were visiting them. He addresses his 
letter directly to her. 


Dear Mrs. Alice: 

I have read your letter, and also the 
answer by Molly Mather in the Volta 
Review of July, 1948. Both letters were 
very interesting for me. Being a German 
teacher of the deaf and the hard of hear- 
ing, | am interested very much in all psy- 
chological questions of that sphere, too, 
and you'll allow me to give you also my 
ideas about the question you have raised: 
Shall the hard of hearing avoid to visit 
hearing friends, and how to meet the radio 
problem, you ask. 

“We can’t stop hearing people from 
hearing,” is Molly Mather’s answer to you. 
It is not possible to give a better answer 
with so few words; but let me add some 
ideas. To say, “We can’t stop hearing 
people from hearing,” to love the hearing 
friends nevertheless when they seem to 
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time the radio or the victrola to the minute 
when the hard of hearing guest gets 
settled down for gossip, all that is tes- 
tifying for great unselfishness, for mental 
superiority and _ practical philosophy, 
which must be the aim of everyone of us. 
But such qualities are for most of us an 
aim, not an extant state. 

But let me tell you what I experienced 
myself, and what may elucidate your situ- 
ation still from another point of view. In 
the war, I got a bad injury of the leg. 
After some months, I was allowed to make 
little walks. I made them together with 
comrades. Some of them were injured at 
their legs, too; others were injured at their 
arms; their heads, and so on; and there 
were also some who were healed already 
and who passed only some weeks in the 
hospital for recover. But always when I 
made my walk with one of these last, it 
was a foregone conclusion, a self evidence, 
that he took regard to my injury. That 
means that he could not run, jump, and go 
quickly when we took our walks, but that 
he must go slowly as 1. And today I know 
that I could not have become acquainted 
with many good friends, that I would have 
renounced many fine hours, if I would 
have made my walks only with those com- 
rades who had the same injury as myself. 

I think, dear Mrs. Alice, your situation 
now is a quite similar one, and you'll un- 
derstand why I am coming to tell you the 
preceding. You have not an injury of the 
leg, but your hearing is not healthy. You 
have friends who are hard of hearing and 
you have others who have healthy ears, 
just as I had friends who were hard of 
going and also friends who had healthy 
legs. And I believe you would miss also 
very much if you would avoid your hear- 
ing friends. 

But it should be for your hearing friends 
also a foregone conclusion, a self-evidence, 
to take regard of your state, as it was a 
foregone conclusion for my friends that 
they took regard of my bad leg. And 
from my point of view, your friends are 
somewhat selfish, regardless and thought- 
less, I think. In my opinion, it is the first 
and at the same time the most evident duty 
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of every host to adjust himself to his guests. 

You say your friends are ordinarily 
kindly people and they don’t mean to be 
rude. When, nevertheless, they take no 
regard for your state of hard of hearing, 
it can’t be through thoughtlessness when 
they behave as you described. Perhaps 
such situations never will occur if some- 
one will call from time to time the attention 
of your friends to the fact that you are 
hard of hearing, and that it is impossible 
for you to hear the news broadcasts and 
Drew Pearson and Dorothy Thompson; 
that it is impossible for you to hear the 
new records. Try to “educate” a little your 
hearing friends, Mrs. Alice. Naturally, 
that must be done in a skillful and not 
violent manner. But on the other hand, 
don’t forget what Molly Mather says: “We 
can’t stop hearing people from hearing,” 
and isn’t it that sometimes you are seeing 
all situations of hearing in a one sided 
manner, that you are seeing such situations 
with your own spectacles, which naturally 
are those of a hard of hearing person? 
These spectaclés are magnifying especially 
all that is in any relation with the hearing ; 
that means that you are especially sensi- 
tive in all situations where the hearing is 
of any importance, Isn’t it that you are 
paying too much attention to all these 
situations instead of facing them stoically 
and forgetting them as speedily as possible 
afterwards, as Molly Mather says? I think 
to forget the faults of our friends and 
hosts also is a duty of the guests, and we 
will not find it hard to do so if we love 
them really. 


Naturally, it never will be possible to 
avoid all situations where you are feeling 
that you are hard of hearing; and you will 
overcome all these privations more easily, 
the more distinctly you face your state. 
The more you succeed in doing so, the 
more you will approach the aim I speak of 
in the beginning of my letter which Molly 
Mather embodies when she says, “Yet I 
still love my friends and want to be with 
them, and I certainly would not want to 
stop them from hearing.” 

Water Ko.isius 
DussELDORF. GERMANY. 
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Thank you, Mr. Kolibius, for your phi- 
losophy, and your gentle sermon, which 
all of us need. | think it will sink more 
deeply into all our minds and hearts if I 
quote from the letter to me which accom- 
panied the above: 


What do you as an American, think of 
our future? Why cannot the world live 
in peace? Is it a law of nature that man- 
kind shall annihilate itsel{/? Or are we all 
suffering a punishment of God? The other 
day when my little six year old Heidi had 
gone to bed, | heard her praying, “Dear 
God, make that the bad war stays away!” 
When I asked her who had said to her to 
pray so, she said, “Nobody, Daddy, but 
Mona (that’s her little friend) has said 
that perhaps we will have soon a new war, 
and now I am so afraid of it.” Isn't it 
that this childlike prayer expresses the fear 
of millions? 

In June we had our “reform of cur- 
rency.” Now we have become very, very 
poor, and since we have no money, many 
things may be bought that we have not seen 
since so many years in the shops. Prices 
are so high compared with my salary that 
there are only two possilibities, either to 
buy something to eat, or to buy something 
to dress. To care for both, for eating and 
dressing, that’s impossible. Now as before. 
all food is rationed except potatoes, and 
that’s already a very essential improvement. 
but all other foods still are not sufficient. 
Nevertheless, | am glad we had that “re- 
form.” Nobody can deny it, our situation 
has become better by it, and if the political 
situation would not be as strained as in 
the present, | willingly would confide in 
the future. 

Water Ko.istus. 


As this gentle spirit reaches out to us, 
across the sea and the land and all the 
hatreds and misunderstandings of war, it 
is impossible not to believe that the light of 
the spirit is still shining, and that men and 
women of good will may somehow reach 
one another with this light, so that mis- 
understandings and wars may cease before 
we all “annihilate ourselves.” 
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During Christmas week I received cards 
and letters and gifts from all parts of the 
world, timed amazingly to reach me during 
that week—very beautiful Egyptian cards 
from Cairo, a charming photograph of a 
Koala bear from Australia, delightful 
family snapshots from South Africa, a 
beautiful calendar from England, and a 
copy of the Christmas edition of the 
London Illustrated News. And from Japan, 
| received a lovely hand painted card, sent 
a young deaf woman, Hamako 
Nishikawa, who was one of the very first 
deaf children in Japan to learn to speak. 
All of these people, with their different 
languages and nationalities, and their so 
different upbringings, have a common aim, 
which transcends hatred and_ prejudice. 
This aim is to get the better of this handi- 
cap of deafness. And if all of us can work 
together to this end, why cannot we work 
together somehow to level other barricades 
and overcome our determination to anni- 
hilate one another? I believe we can. 


me by 


Sincerely yours, 
Mo.iiy MaTHeRr. 


Interesting, Anyway! 


A new use, according to Popular Me- 
chanics, has been found for a hearing aid. 

The magazine explains the part the in- 
strument can play in cougar hunting. The 
hunter releases his hounds, and allows 
plenty of time for them to tree the animal. 
Then he levels his rifle horizon-high, holds 
the hearing aid against the barrel, and 
slowly pivots in a circle. When, over the 
magnified roar of the wind, the hearing 
aid brings in the staccato yapping of his 
dogs, the hunter has the exact direction 
of the treed cougar and starts off for the 
kill, having saved himself perhaps 10 or 
15 miles of unnecessary tramping through 
the brush while the dogs were chasing 
their prey. The hearing aid has more 
than doubled the acuity of his hearing and 
made it possible for him to locate the dogs 
when they were far beyond his normal 
hearing range. 
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San Antonio 2, Texas 


MARY K. VAN WYK 
i Director 
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Gifts for the New Offices 


A Special Department, Edited by the Treasurer of the Volta Bureau. 


LTHOUGH the extensive alterations 
going on at the Volta Bureau are not 
yet complete, staff members have at 

last moved out of the crowded library stack 
room and are fairly well settled in the new 
offices. Good, substantial chairs and tables 
are being refinished. The heavy, twelve- 
foot table around which Board Members 
have gathered for many a year is in process 
of rejuvenation and will once more be a 
prized possession, worthy of a place in any 
baronial hall. There is a crying need for 
good typewriters and comfortable, back- 
bracing desk chairs. 

Some of the kind friends who are help- 
ing us to secure adequate office equipment 
were listed in the August, October, Novem- 
ber and December Votta Reviews. Other 
gifts have been received from Mr. Leon 
Ottinger, New York; Miss Josephine Ben- 
nett, New York; Miss Helen T. Patten for 
the Parents Club of Boston; Mr. and Mrs. 
Ernest Offerman, Brooklyn; Mrs. Robert 
Benjamin, Winslow, Ind.; and Mrs. Karl 
T. Pfeister, Mountainair, N. Mex. 


Flowers for the Living 


From Honoring 
Miss Edith M. Buell | Josephine B. Timberlake 
Miss Catherine A. Hood Irene and Edwin Lan- 


ham; Frances Keating 
Buell 

Mr. James A. Davies His daughter, Janet K. 
Davies 


Mrs. F. Buchanan 

Lt. Col. and Mrs. J. T. 
Compton 

Mrs. Charles L. Fetzner 

Mrs. Charles Gladfelter 


Josephine B. Timberlake 
Harriet Montague 


Laura Stovel 

Her grandson, Jackie L. 
Greeger; Harriet Mon- 
tague 

Her son, Edgar Cheadle 
Stuntz 

Josephine B. Timberlake 


Mrs. Edgar F. Stuntz 
Miss Clara M. Ziegler 


Miss Anna Juergens, a life member in 
Chicago, paid tribute through her gift to 
the late Miss Abby Hosmer, also of Chi- 


cago. 


Christmas Gifts 


In December our President sent out a 
Christmas letter which has brought in a 
generous response and we are glad to ex- 
press here our hearty appreciation to all 
who sent gifts for the Volta Bureau 
stocking. 


Agassiz School (Minneapolis), Mrs. A. C. Adel- 
son, Mr. Thomas C. Allen, Miss Martha Amer- 
man, Miss Katherine E. Ashelby, Augusta (Ga.) 
Hearing Society, Miss Florence D. Ayers. 


Miss Florence E. Barrett, Mrs. Marvin H. Bar. 
teck, Israel Beatman, M.D., Mrs. Bertha F. Belz, 
Miss Josephine Bennett, Mrs. Albert Bergdolt, 
Mrs. Charles B. Best, Mr. and Mrs. Archie L. 
Berman, Gordon Berry, M.D., Miss Margaret 
Bodycomb, Mr. Louis W. Bogart, Mr. Harry B. 
Bott, Mabel J .Bowman, Miss Janice Boyd, Mr. 
Philip C. Brown, Mrs. W. J. Brown, Miss Flor- 
ence M. Browne, Mrs. R. S. Brookings, Miss 
Martha E. Bruhn, Mrs. W. A. Budlong, Mrs. C. 
W. Burney, Mrs. Vernon R. Burt, Mrs. Suzanne 
G. Butman. 


Mrs. Margaret P. Calhoun, Barbara Ann Car- 
ter, Mrs. Theodore Chamberlin, Miss Ellen Chew, 
Mrs. I. C. Clady, Miss Alice E. Clark, Mr. New- 
comb Cleveland, Mr. W. S. Corkran, Jane Conrad. 


Jean Dallett, Michael J. Dardas, M.D., Mr. Irv- 
ing L. Dauman, Mr. Henry L. De Forest, Miss 
Amelia De Motte, Lilian Deyber, Mr. Frank A. 
Di Orete, Jr., Mrs. Edra H. Duick. 


Watt W. Eagle, M.D., Mrs. A. G. Eldridge, 
Mr. Charles A. Ellison, Grace D. Ely, Mr. Abra- 
ham S. Enns. 


Julia Fall, Mrs. Sidney Feldman, Mr. and Mrs. 
A. Folberth, Katharine S. Fowler, Mrs. James D. 
Francis, Mrs. Pearl Frank. 


Mrs. J. H. Gale, Mrs. Anne D. Galpern, Dora 
I. Gay, Belle Gilbert, Mrs. Amory T. Gill, Dr. 
and Mrs. H. L. Ginsburg, Mrs. Ella Glass, Mr. 
J. P. Goedert, Mr. and Mrs. Richard C. Good- 
speed, Mrs. H. E. Gottschalk, Miss Mabel H. 
Gray, Mrs. Caroline P. Green, Lula West Grigsby, 
Mr. Seymour M. Gross, Miss Flora N. Grosvenor. 


Mr. Harold H. Harter, Mr. John Hastedt, Mrs. 
Bertha S. Hayenga, Carroll H. Hays, Mr. Martin 
Hersh, Rev. W. E. Holmgren, Mr. Ira A. Hooker, 
Mr. E. T. Hoover, Mrs, J. A. Hoover, Blanche 
Hopka, Mrs. Eleanor S. Hurd, Mr. Vernon W. 
Hutchins. 


Mrs. E. C. Jeffrey, Elsie Johnson, Mrs. P. R. 
Jones (Milton, Nova Scotia). 
(Continued on page 96) 
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wunsenss Teachers of Lip Reading mans 


California 
Beverly Hills 


Mrs. Lucena M. Moors 
321% N. Spaulding Ave. 


Colorado 
Denver 
Mrs. MATHILDA W. SMITH 
329 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


District of Columbia 
Washington 
Mrs. ELIZABETH CLARKE BABBITT 
1819 Wyoming Ave., N. W. 
Phone: Mich. 7207 


Miss FRANCES H. DOWNES 
2311 Conn. Ave., N. W., Zone 8 
Phone: North 1874 


Mrs. EpNA K. MONSEES 
2025 Eye St., N. W., Zone 6 
Phone: RE 1400, Ext. 407 


Mrs. EpwarpD B. NITCHIE 
2601 16th St., N. W., Zone 9 


Florida 
Winter Park 


Mrs. JOSEPHINE K. POTTER 
215 Interlachen Ave. 


Georgia 
Rome 


Miss ELIZABETH KNOWLES 
Hotel Greystone 


Phone: 6561 
Illinois 
Chicago 4 


Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
Rm. 1026 - 220 So. State St. 
Phone: Harrison 114 


Kansas 
Wichita 7 
Miss LENNA BRYANT 


Apt. 1, 248 South Hydraulic 
Phone: 2-4923 


Massachusetts 
Boston 


Miss May H, Leavis 
386 Commonwealth Ave., Zone 15 


New ENGLAND SCHOOL 

or Lip READING 
175 Dartmouth Street, Zone 16 
Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Massachusetts 


Brockton 


Miss Harriet M. Gipson 
70 Byron Avenue 
Phone: 3759 


Worcester 2 


Miss CATHERINE T. MADIGAN 
61 May Street 


Michigan 


Y psilanti 


Miss ANNE M. BUNGER 
Dept. of Special Education 
Michigan State Normal College 


New Jersey 


East Orange 


Mrs. Susie F. VARICK 
162 South Clinton Street 
Phone: Orange 4-4050 


Paterson 1 


Mrs. MARGARET B. RICHARDSON 
182 Ellison St. 
Phone: SHerwood 2-4720 


New York 


New York 


Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 
One West 85th St., Zone 24 
Phone: Endicott 2-7694 


Miss MARY PAULINE RALLI 
Mrs. KaTHRYN A. ORDMAN 
Mrs. PHoEBB R. MURRAY 
342 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Miss Mary Woop WHIT8&HURST 
654 Madison Ave., near 60th St. 
Zone 21 


Elmhurst, Long Island 


Mrs. MARGUERITE G. JAMES 
87-40 Elmhurst Ave. 
Phone: Havemeyer 9-3924 


Port Washington, Long Island 


Miss MARGARET DUNN 
Falaise Estate 
Phone: Port Washington 2745 


Rome 


Miss EmIty CAMENISCH 
713 North Madison Street 


Syracuse 7 


Syracuse Speech Reading Studio 
Miss EvrzaseTH G. DsLaxyy 
223 Arlington Ave. Phone 4-3891 


North Carolina 


Winston-Salem 7 


Mrs. W. A. BUDLONG 
2046 Queen Street 


Ohio 


Columbus 


MARIE K. Mason, PH.D. 
Speech and Hearing Clinic 
Ohio State University 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 3 


Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask 
1701 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Rhode Island 


Providence 6 


Miss Marip L. Suack 
221 Doyle Ave. 


South Carolina 


Greenville 


MIss VIRGINIA NEVILLE 
536 W. Washington St. 


Texas 


Dallas 4 


Miss Loutsm HILLYER 
4138 A Hawthorne Ave. 


Houston 6 


Miss ALion I. PutNAm 
3610 Milam Street 
Phone: Hadley 6161 


Mrs. Luor.its P. TURNER 
1825 Harold Street 
Phone: J. 2-3562 


San Antonio 1 


Miss ANNIE M. STEWARD 
434 Thelma Drive 
Phone: Parkview 2-4520 


Virginia 
Lynchburg 


LYNCHBURG SCHOOL or LiP 
READING 

601 Washington Street 

Phone: 1248-J 


CANADA 


Quebec 


Montreal 


Miss MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone FI 2851 
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Letters From Readers 


Let’s Use Two Ears! 


Dear Volta Friends: 

It was most interesting to read the ac- 
count, in the November Volta Review. 
page 564, of the woman in Washington 
who carries a second hearing-aid in her 
hand-bag and slips the ear-tip into her 
other ear when attending concerts, lectures, 
church and the theatre. May I suggest a 
very much simpler, cheaper and more sat- 
isfactory way of enjoying good hearing 
at all times, without the necessity of carry- 
ing around a second instrument? At 
least for some people. 

I have worn a hearing-aid for ten years, 
and with the very first instrument had a 
cord made up with two ear-pieces attached, 
after reading an article by an acoustical 
engineer, on the advantages of using what 
hearing there is in both ears. The cord 
is in the form of a “Y”—each upper end 
ending in an ear-piece, the two cords being 
spliced together about half-way down to 
the instrument. The lady mentions the 
very great difference that results from hear- 
ing with both ears— improvement in 
resonance, feeling of balance, etc. I can 
testify whole-hearted and enthusiastically 
to all her statements after ten years, and 
would no more think of wearing only one 
ear-piece than I would of wearing only one 
eye-glass! 

The second ear-piece costs a little extra, 
but the sum is not large when compared 
to the improvement in hearing. I know the 
arguments against two ear-pieces—varying 
degrees of hearing loss in the two ears, 
etc., etc.—but these statements simply do 
not “hold water” for me. My deafness is 
severe and not the same in both ears. 
Speech is very difficult for me with only 
one ear-piece, but as soon as both are put 
on the improvement is, as your friend sug- 
gests, unbelievable. I find no additional 
battery drainage because of the second ear- 
piece. 

Whenever I have the opportunity I tell 


hearing-aid users about the possibilities of 
benefiting by this method of an extra ear- 
piece. The matter was taken up with the 
President of a large concern manufactur- 
ing hearing aids. He informed me that the 
experience of his company showed them 
that not very many people could be so 
benefited, but even among those who could 
be helped unquestionably, there was too 
much reluctance about wearing two ear- 
pieces. This attitude is unfortunate and 
regrettable. Surely some, who really desire 
better hearing, should be willing to try 
it out. 

Yours very truly, 

(Miss) ExizaBetH W. MILLER 

St. Paul, Minn. 


Our Washington friend says that she 
was one of the earliest experimenters with 
the use of Y-cords. She found, just as 
Miss Miller does, that it made a great dif- 
ference in her ability to hear comfortably 
and satisfactorily. She now finds, however, 
that the use of a second instrument is as 
great an improvement over the single- 
instrument-Y-cord hook-up as that is over 
the use of one ear.—Editor. 


Two Eyes—Why Not Two Ears? 


| have experimented with two hearing 

aids, adjusted to the proper volume for 
each ear, and | well know the pleasure of 
“balanced” hearing. . . . When we have 
defective vision, we wear glasses—taking 
care of both eyes. Why not in hearing? 
. . . I have been told the reason two-ear 
hearing has not been stressed heretofore 
is that too much resistance to hearing aids 
by the public already exists without advo- 
cating two of “those things you wear in the 
ear,” but surely the day is arriving when 
the general public will accept two-ear hear- 
ing as the proper correction of defective 
hearing the same as glasses are accepted 
for defective vision. 

PeEaRLE W. Post 

Roslyn, Pa. 
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GOOD 
\EWS [x 


FOR THE HARD-OF-HEARING 
er the new improved 


Salo , pak PRINTED CIRCUIT 





HEARING AID 





er" ADVANCES in the art of printing miniature circuits 

. together with our laboratory and field experience of 
NU) nearly two years with this revolutionary war-discovered tech- 
nique . . . have resulted in remarkable improvements in the tiny, 
single-unit SOLO-PAK hearing aid. We are gratified that so many 
thousands are enjoying better, more natural hearing and greater 
convenience and economy with SOLO-PAK . . . the instrument that 
Series 60 Solo- led the way with the “printed electronic circuit.” Write now for 
E th —_, free literature describing this instrument and for the name of your 
nearest SOLO-PAK consultant. 


ALLEN-HOWE ELECTRONICS CORPORATION 
140 Washington Street 


Salem Massachusetts 








BETTER HEARING THROUGH PRECISION ENGINEERING 
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MICROTONE !S wae 


DEVELOPMENTS 744 


0 MICROTONE “LIFETIME’’ HEARING AID 
Microtone’s small All-in-One four-tube hearing aid has unusual} 
output and hearing comfort. 











MICROTONE MICRO-MIZER 
Save up to 75% on battery costs. A “plug-in” battery recharger 
on ordinary house current. An exclusive feature of Microtone, 
with every Microtone hearing aid, at no extra cost. N 


The heart of the aid is sealed for a lifetime in solid plastic. It's nf 
proof, shock-proof, dust-proof. It also eliminates tampering, and 
causes of hearing aid failure. “Sealed-in-Power” shuts out trouble 


© MICROTONE SEALED POWER AMPLIFIER | 
4) MICROTONE ALL-IN-ONE SPEECH AUDIOMETER 
The new Microtone “Portable Hearing Clinic,” is designed to yy 
for the first time, scientific, “See-for-Yourself” hearing tests in the 
or office. It will reveal the extent of hearing loss and how much 


you get with a Microtone Hearing Aid. 





8 MICROTONE AUDIOMATIC CONTROL 
Exclusive with Microtone, it controls the loudness of unwanted 
without distortion or loss of power for sounds the hard of hearing wa 


hear. | 


@ microrone “45” 
The World's First and only 45 volt one-piece Hearing Aid. A bow 
the severely deafened. Makes heavy, awkward, two-piece sets a thing 
the past! An exclusive Microtone contribution to the hard of hea 


Q MICROTONE “ON THE SPOT” SERVICE 
With Microtone Hearing Aids, service can be forgotten “Dependabil 
sealed in, “Service” sealed out. As simple as replacing a light bulb, 
ponent parts of Microtone Hearing Aids are precision-matched to 
instantaneous replacement by trained Microtone consultants “Os 
Spot.” No loaners .. . no factory repairs. 










KERR REE ERO ERE 
> Hearing Aid isa Mark of Intelligen 


% It Shows Consideration for Others ~ 
DDSI HHH HSH 9 979 
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(9 175 CITIES... 


KE MUICROTONE GREAT 
Wel 
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aN me £0 
"4 5 4a 
FOR THE 





SEVERELY DEAFENED 


The new Microtone “45” now offers for the first time double the 
power of any other Microtone hearing aid. Two 22% volt batteries 
give power equivalent to 45 volt batteries. An exclusive feature 
developed by Microtone to meet the needs of the severely deafened. 

. It’s no longer necessary to use two-piece hearing aids to get the power 
you need to hear better. Here, in a slim, compact, vest-pocket size 
case you get all the extra power your hearing loss requires with 
maximum wearing comfort. 

: Service problems eliminated. Trained Microtone consultants in 175 

: cities assure you of reliable “On the Spot” service. No more difficulty 

, with loaners or sending aids to factories for repairs. 

Truly, Microtone Hearing Service is today’s answer to anyone who 

j can be helped by a hearing aid. 

And economy, too! Yes, keep your battery costs way down with 

Microtone’s Micro-Mizer, a new battery recharger which will save 

you up to 75%. Batteries recharged over night in your home, for 

use the following day. 








| The Microtone Co. (Dept. A) 
4602 Nicollet Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Please send me absolutely FREE, complete information 


| 
| 
M ¢ R 0 T 0 N E C 0 M PA N Y about your new one-piece hearing aid for the severely 
| 
| 
| 
| 








‘ ; deafened. 
nneapolts, Minnesota ““SSBEY. pe Le 





Address_ ener oases Serra fete ae o 
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Our Miscellany 


A Message to Day School Teachers 


Dear Teachers: 

Do join our Council of Teachers of Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing in Public Schools! 
Your membership will add support; your 
faith and interest will make us strong. We 
shall contact you in the VoLTa Review. We 
hope to build toward a large, enthusiastic 
meeting at the next convention of The 
Volta Speech Association for the Deaf. 
Membership blanks will be mailed to each 
school by the secretary. 

At the June convention in Detroit, the 
Council held a luncheon meeting at the Lee 
Plaza Hotel, June 23, 1948. The following 
officers were elected: President, Eunice L. 
Heinrichs, Alexander Graham Bell School. 
Cleveland, Ohio; Vice President, John F. 
Grace, Gallaudet Day School, St. Louis. 
Missouri; Secretary-Treasurer, Herman R. 
Goldberg, Special Education Counselor, 
Rochester, New York. 

During this current year of reorganiza- 
tion, there will be No Dues! 

At the last count there were 561 of us in 
115 day schools of the United States. We 
have co-workers and friends to the north 
of us in Canada. We can find among our- 
selves sources of practical help and inspira- 
tion to help us in our most challenging 
problem—the education of the hearing-im- 
paired, in which field special skills and 
techniques are required. May we count on 
you? 

Eunice L. Hetnricus, President, 
Council of Day School Teachers 





A New Department of Audiology 

The University of Pittsburgh will open 
its new department of audiology at the 
end of January, 1949. Present plans call 
for audiological services to begin after a 
patient has visited his otologist or family 
physician and to consist of a thorough 
scientific testing of hearing. 

This will include not only the standard 
audiometric examination, but also newer 
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specialized tests including speech reception, 
discrimination tests, tests for psychogenic 
deafness, and other techniques. If a hearing 
aid is necessary, extensive testing will be 
made with various current models to deter- 
mine the one suited to the individual's 
needs. For adults with hearing losses of 
long standing and for children, training in 
speech reading, auditory training, and 
speech correction, or a combination of all 
three, will be available. 


Feb 








Positions Open for the Handicap 
The General Biological Supply Ho 


Inc., 761-763 East 69th Place, Chicago 37, 


Illinois, published the following notice in 
the November 1948 issue of its house 
organ, Turtox News: 

“We have several openings in the Turtox 
Laboratories for young men and women 
with college or junior college biology train- 
ing. These positions have to do with prep- 
aration work, including microtechnique, 
embalming and injecting animal specimens 
and the care and maintenance of cultures 
and living specimens. The latter position 
requires (1) basic education in general 
biology—both botany and zoology courses, 
(2) some knowledge of culture methods, 
especially protozoans, (3) ability to do 
accurate work and follow exact time sched- 
ules, and (4) a real interest in the hand- 
ling and studying of living plants and ani- 
mals. 

“These positions are permanent and we 
do not wish to consider applicants inter- 
ested in temporary work. All of the open- 
ings offer good beginning salaries, advance- 
ment in direct ratio to ability, paid vaca- 
tions and free hospitalization insurance. 
All employees, who have completed two 
years of service and reached the age of 
thirty years, participate in life insurance 
and retirement benefits paid for by the 
company. 

“Note: We have several permanent posi- 
tions open to handicapped workers. In- 

(Continued on page 90) 
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| Gives five basic reasons 





HERE'S THE 


BOOKLET 


YOU HAVE BEEN 
WAITING FOR 
















for the superiority 
of the new 


Permo-Magnetic 


| RADIOEAR 
Hearing Aid TO YOU - - SEND 


World’s only all-magnetic COUPON N re) W! 
wearable hearing aid. Nrome):ialey-Vale) td 








Site 
| E. A. MYERS & SONS 
| 7 Dept. 249, Radioear Building, Beverly Road | 
Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 

| 
iNome seca sink ast Kiad ntitautliul os 2s gla Ne ARM anda | 
| 
| Address ee ee ee ee ee | 

| 
City — - - - ~~ - ----------~~Stote-------- piped 
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Are You Bothered With 


STATIC 


In Your Hearing Aid? 





Try 
BURGESS 


The Better Battery 
That Costs No More 


” hg 


Why tolerate hearing-aid discomfort due to 
scratchy, garbled, or weak reception. Check 
your power supply now . . . do as thousands 
are doing . . . use Burgess Batteries for longer, 
clear-hearing reception! Yes, Burgess Batteries 
give you steady, noise-free 
power down to the last re- 
liable ampere . . . yet they cost 
no more! 


Better Burgess Batteries 
For Every Aid — 
A Complete Line 
Ask for Burgess Batteries at your hearing aid 
agent, or the drug, radio, hardware, or depart- 
ment stores in your town. Buy Burgess “A” 





Nos. XX30E 
and TE 


Batteries built especially for hear- 
ing aid drains and “B” Batteries 
featuring a new cell construction 
that provides maximum service on 
all instruments. Look for the black 
and white stripes that identify 
better, BURGESS Batteries! 


BURGESS 





hearing aid batteries 
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IN THE BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


Aleck Bell, Ingenious Boy; by Mabel ¢ 
Widdemer. ‘the Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
Indianapolis and New York, 194 page. 
price $1.75. 


This story of a little Scottish boy, Ale. 
ander Graham Bell, who grew up to ip 
vent the telephone, is the author’s second 
book for the Childhood of Famous Ameri. 
can Series. While the conversations, for 
the most part, are imaginary, the story js 
based on facts, preserving a true back 
ground as well as offering interesting read. 
ing for children. 

Speech Through Pictures, by Margare 

McCausland, Marie Miller, and Isabd 


Okie. Published by Expression Company, 
Boston, Mass., 62 pages. $1.50. 


The teacher of corrective speech will find 
this book especially helpful since it consists 
of speech practise material for the child 
There are 558 pictures which a child may 
color, and accompanying words. The i 
structions for producing sounds are good 
except for the wh sound on page 55 which 
is wholly incorrect. 

The Illinois Plan For Special Education Of 

Exceptional Children, Those With Im. 


paired Hearing; compiled by Ray 
Graham. Issued by Vernon L. Nickell, 





Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Springfield, Illinois. 57 pages. 


A comprehensive plan and report of the 
statewide program in effect for children 


handicapped with all degrees of hearing | 


loss. Persons interested should communi- 
cate with Mr. Nickell, referring to Cir- 
cular Series “C” No. 12. 


Deafness And Its Problems, by M. Martyn 
Kafka, M.D., reprinted from the Merck 
Report, October 1948, Merck and Com- 
pany, Inc., Rahway, New Jersey. 8 pages 


The origin, classification, and treatment 
of deafness are discussed for the lay reader 
and illustrated with five excellent photo- 
graphs. 

Latin American Regional Education Semi- 
nar, issued by Division of Education, Pan 
American Union, Washington, D.C., 
pages. 

The Seminar was held in Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, August 5th to September 8th, 1948, 
under the joint auspices of UNESCO and 
the Pan American Union. During the five 
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for those with imperfect_ hearing 


THE G-E BEAM ALARM... a new alarm clock 
that awakens you with a flashing light 


Here’s how it works: plug your bedside 
lamp cord right into the clock. Set the 
clock for your rising hour. 


When that hour comes, the bedside 
light comes on . . . STARTS FLASHING 
ON AND OFF! The Beam Alarm, by its 
recurrent flashes, awakens even the to- 
tally deaf. 





For a regular alarm, in addition to the 
light, simply pull out the alarm switch. 
This sets off a loud buzzing after the light 
has been flashing for 5 minutes. 


The Beam Alarm was developed after 
working with various societies for the 
hard of hearing. Our research department 
obtained much helpful data from the Phil- 
adelphia Society for Better Hearing. 


Aside from its unique feature, the G-E 
Beam Alarm is a fine clock. 


Accurate—electrically checked and reg- 
ulated by your Power Company to corre- 
spond with official Arlington time. De- 
pendable—sealed-in-oil construction needs 
no oiling. Thrifty—year after year of 
service for only about a penny a week. 


The new G-E Beam Alarm is a sen- 
sational value. The supply is limited. See 
your nearest dealer or write the General 
Electric Company, Dept. BAI, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 


General Electtic Clocies 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING, INC. 


1903 
MARY iines RALLI, Director 


Lip Reading Instruction Normal Course 
Hearing Aid Consultation Auditory Training 


342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-6423 (mear 43rd St.) 





FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 


TEACHER OF LIP READING 


2311 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington 8, D. C. 
Telephone: North 1874 





A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 
Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 


LUCELIA M. MOORE 
321'% N. Spaulding Ave. 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 





Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Auditory Training Lip Reading 
EDNA K. MONSEES 


2025 Eye Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
REpublic 1400—Ext. 407 


MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 


HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
For Children and Adults 


Auditory Training and Lip Reading 
Fitting of Hearing Aids and Instruction in their Use 


654 Madison Ave. New York 21, N. Y. 
Telephone: Bu 8-6123 


LIP READING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 


GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 


CHICAGO 4, ILL. 








Phone, Harrison 114 





Logical System of Language- 
Teaching and An Analysis of 
the English Language 


By Marietta Rector VINson 


A clear, concise presentation of language 
principles. A system of language-teaching 
which demonstrates every requirement of 
the language. 


Two Books in One $6.00 Postpaid 
Discount, 5 to 9 copies, incl. 20% 
10 copies and up, 33 1/3% 
Send orders and inquiries to 
Mm. VINSOWN 
P. O. Box 236 Berkeley, Calif. 
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week period, 52 professors and educators 
from 18 American countries, with 
technical assistance of representatives ¢ 
UNESCO and the Pan American Unior 
studied the problems of basic education j 
Latin America on the following subjects: 
anti-illiteracy campaigns and adult educa: 
tion, rural education, vocational training 
teacher training, and education for peace, 
The important conclusions of the seminar 
are summarized in this conference serie 
#3. More detailed information can 
obtained from the above address. 



















To Hear Again. 16 mm., black and white,> 
sound, 1,300 feet (1 reel), showing tin 
thirty-seven minutes. Produced in 1947 
the Medical Department, U. S. Army. 
curable on loan from Office of the Surge 
General, U. S. Army, Pentagon Building.) 
Washington, D. C. Attention: Chief of the?) 
Division of Education and Training. 

This film shows a series of episodes i 
an Army Rehabilitation Center which i 
lustrate some general principles in the 
rehabilitation e men and women with | 
impaired hearing. 4 

The portrayal is vivid and convincing; 7 
not a single unrealistic detail intrudes. 
There is a portrayal of the diagnostic pro- 
cedure for distinguishing psychogenic ' 
from organic impairment, of the selection 
of hearing aids for those requiring them, 
of the teaching of lipreading, of the cor- 
rection of speech difficulties and even of 
the psychotherapy used in a patient with 
hysterical deafness. The last-named epi- 
sode is an outstanding performance show- 
ing how scientific accuracy can be com- 
bined with artistic quality. 

If the film has a weakness, it lies in the 
inadequate suggestion of what constitutes 
a satisfactory adjustment to civilian life. 
Considerable attention is given at the end 
of the film to a dance at which soldiers 
who wear hearing aids are enjoying the 
performance of a swing band. It arouses 
the hope that something more useful is in 
prospect for these men. The film should 
be interesting to everyone connected with 
rehabilitation problems; to students in 
medicine, nursing, speech and psychology 
who may require a review of the general 
problem of audiometry and hearing aids, 
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Actual Photograph 
of VERI-small 
PARAVOX 


PARAVOX FIRST 


Wins First and Only Prize, Communication Class, 
Seventh Modern Plastics Competition, 1948, 
for Ingenious Hearing-Aid Design. 








The Seventh Modern Plastics Competition, a 1948 event, 
brought before six judges, of national prominence, 
thousands of plastic items. In the Communication Class, 
these judges decided that Paravox Hearing Aid was first. 





This recognition of Paravox expert technical skill is 
gratifying. This national honor is another “‘first’’ for 





Paravox. 
For Paravox was the first one-case, one-cord, small, 
wearable, vacuum-tube hearing aid in America; first to 
be called ‘*All-in-One”’; first of a line that has completely 
changed hearing aid design in America. The Seventh Modern 
Why not try the newest Paravox, the smallest and light- ns 
ar 


est hearing aid (using 22% volt ‘‘B’’ battery) in the 
world? Why not see for yourself the extreme comfort you — For ~meritorious application of 
can get with a clear sounding, powerful Paravox that is __ Plastics Paravox has received the 
. . 1948 Award, Communications 
So easy to use? Why not try the champion? cunt —Thar hoes. eal call 


. : . this Class, is indicative of the 
Remember there are three sizes of Paravox Hearing Aids,— | high position Paravox occupies 


there's a Paravox ‘‘to fit your Need, your Pocket, your Purse’! in America. 


Manufactured by PARAVOX, INC. © 208! East 4th Street © CLEVELAND 15, OHIG 

















MICHIGAN STATE 
NORMAL COLLEGE 


Horace H. Rackham School of Special 
Education, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


Six Weeks’ Summer Session 


JUNE 20 TO JULY 29 


Courses for Teachers of All Types of 
Handicapped Children 

Graduate Program in Cooperation with 
the University of Michigan 

Demonstration and Observation Classes 
—Nursery and Primary 

Methods Course and Laboratory Practice 
in Education of the Deaf-Blind. 
Sponsored by Perkins Institution and 
the American Foundation for the Blind 


Representative Courses Offered 
During Summer, 1949 


Essentials of Language Development 
and Reading for the Deaf 

Advanced Problems in Speech for the 
Deaf 

Teaching School Subjects to the Deaf 

Teaching Speech to the Deaf 

Introduction to Visible Speech 

Speech Reading for Children 

Hearing Aids and Acoustic Training 

Testing Auditory Acuity 

Education of Deaf-Blind Children 

Teaching Slow-Learning Children 

Curriculum Problems for Slow-Learn- 
ing Children 

Education and Social Control of Men- 
tally Retarded Children 

Education and Treatment of Cerebral 
Palsy Child 

Education of Exceptional Children 

Mental Hygiene of Childhood 
Adolescence 

Seminar in Special Education 

Measurement and Diagnosis in Special 
Education 


For further information address 
F. E. Lord, Director of Special Education 


and 
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and to groups working with patients who 
present difficulties in hearing and speech, 
The photography, narration and general 
over-all treatment are excellent. 
~-Journ. A.M.A., 10-18-47, 
I Learned To Hear Again, by C. E. Katern. 
dahl, 1948 fall quarter of Your Health 
Publications, Inc., 227 East 44th Street, 


New York City 17. Published quarterly, 
25 cents an issue. 


The author, a teacher, tells of his logs 
of hearing, his struggle with his fears, 
and adjustment to his handicap, a hearing 
aid, and his job. 

Hearing, A Community Project; by Betty €, 
Wright. The Quotarian, October, 1948, 
published by Quota Club International, 
1719 Eye Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 20 cents a copy. 

A digest of the address made to the 
Quotarian International Convention in 
June 1948. Miss Wright is director of 
field service for the American Hearing 
Society. 

Happy Though Palsied, by Argero B. Collins, 
The Rotarian, December, 1948. Published 
by Rotary International, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. Price 25 cents 
per copy. 

An article telling of the treatment made 
possible to the children of Lubbock, Texas, 
who have been deafened or crippled by 
cerebral palsy and of the sponsorship of 
the treatment center by the Rotarians and 
other service clubs there. 

A Speech Correction Bibliography. Publish- 
ed by National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, 11 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 17 pages. 

The publications listed in the bibliog- 
raphy cover: aphasia, cerebral palsy, 
cleft palate, deafness, laterality, mental 
defectives, reading, readings and recita- 
tions, speech correction, stuttering, and 
periodicals of interest to the speech correc- 
tionist. It is available free from the Na- 
tional Society. 


New Advances in Printed Circuits, NBS 
Miscellaneous Publication M 192. Avail- 
able from Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 73 pages, 40 cents per 
copy. ; 
Many Volta Review readers will be in- 

terested in this new publication since print- 

ed circuits have contributed to the progress 


of hearing aids. 
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TELEX 


WORLDS FimesT PRECISION 
HEARING AIDS Telex Inc., Telex Park 
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HEAR CLEARLY 






Hear as You’ve Always 
WANTED to Hear with a 


NEW TELEX 














Minneapolis, Minn. 
Yes! Send me your FREE brochure on 
how I can hear more naturally! No 
obligation. 

Name 

Address # 
City. Zone_ 
State cu 
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with one of the 


Two New TELEX 
HEARING AIDS 


how 
Telex 99° 


* Amazingly quiet operation brings re- 
laxed hearing enjoyment. 

® Exquisite new case in jeweler’s gold 
and silver finish. Weighs 5 oz. com- 
plete with batteries. 


® Powerful amplification, comfortable 
high-fidelity tone. 


© “Wireless Wiring”—Telex-improved 
printed circuit. 


® Smo-o-oth Volume Control perman- 
ently sealed against scratchy dust 
and lint. Many other critical parts 
hermetically sealed. 


® Telemeter cuts battery costs—adjusts 
current to your best hearing needs. 


® Telejector pops out “A” battery 
instantly. 


® Telecord holds receiver cord neatly 
in place. 


For EXTREMELY Deaf 
New Super TELEX “1700” 


e FOUR-tube power, ONE-piece 
convenience 


e Full-color tone 


® Telex-improved printed circuit 
assures trouble-free performance 


© Special Telemeter battery saver 
adjustable to your best hearing require- 
ments 
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what about 


TELEPHONE 
AMPLIFIERS ? 


We can now meet cur- 
rent demands. So, if 
you need a Telephone 
Amplifier*, ask for a 
demonstration at your 
local Bell Telephone 
Business Office. 





*For persons with impaired hearing who want 
louder telephone reception. Fits any telephone. 
Has volume control and cutoff switch. There is 
a small monthly charge. 








AURAL RE-EDUCATION 


Psychological and 
Therapeutic Aspects 
By Boris V. Morkovin, Ph.D., Joseph M. 
Kinkade, M.D., Donald R. Caziarc, M.A. 


44 page booklet Paper bound 


75 cents, plus 3 cents postage 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 











PARENTS, ATTENTION! 


Do you know how the minds of your 
little deaf children work? 

Read some charming stories of real 
deaf children, written by an Atlantic 
Monthly contributor, Margaret Prescott 
Montague. 

Closed Doors, cloth bound—$1.00 

Order from the Volta Bureau 
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Our Miscellany 
(Continued from page 82) 







dividuals with some biological training who 
are deaf, crippled or otherwise handicapped 


are invited to write to us.” 





Vassar Summer Classes For Hard of - 
Hearing Children and Their Parents 


From July 7 through August 4, 1949, 
the Vassar Summer Institute for Family” 
and Community Living, under the director- 
ship of Dr. Mary Fisher Langmuir, will 
offer classes for hard of hearing children 
and workshops and seminars for teachers 
interested in the problems of hard of hear- 
ing children. There will be places for ap- 
proximately fifteen children, aged four to 
twelve, in the Children’s School. To be 
eligible for these classes, a child must be 
hard of hearing but not totally deaf and — 
be accompanied by a parent or other adult 
attending the Institute. 

A seminar for the study of the proble 
of hard of hearing children will be con- 
ducted for a group of approximately 
teachers, and will be open to teachers who” 
wish to prepare for special work with hard 
of hearing children and to regular class- 
room teachers who wish to know mere of 
the special needs of such children in their 
classroom situations. 

For information concerning _ tuition, 
scholarships, and the program of the 1949 
session, address: Vassar Summer Institute 
for Family and Community Living, Vassar 
College, Poughkeepsie, New York. ] 












National Forum on Deafness ( 


The regular annual meeting of the Na- ( 
tional Forum on Deafness and Speech 
Pathology will be held at the Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, on Friday | 
and Saturday, February 18 and 19, 1949. | 

A program of papers and demonstra- 
tions is being arranged, and the principal 
speaker will be Dr. Samuel Renshaw, head 
of the Department of Experimental Psy- 
chology, Ohio State University. 
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KX To the Person who is 


)EAF 





and is Tired of 
Straining to 









@Do you miss music, the voices of 
loved ones, all the sounds that make 
up life? 

Sounds long lost—even low-voiced 
conversation, church sermons and 
business conferences with many voices 
taking part, are all brought back with 
Beltone, the new amazing One-Unit 
Hearing Aid. 

This tiny device, which weighs only 
a few ounces, is all you wear. 
No more heavy, clumsy sep- 
arate battery packs or 
dangling battery wires. The 
Beltone reproduces faithfully 
the sounds you want to hear 
without discomfort or incon- 
venience. No button need 
show in the ear. 






























FREE! 


Learn how much 








better and more 





clearly Beltone un- 





covers precious 









cere! oe SituneS> 


<a 
S" Guaranteed by ™ 
Housekeeping 


sounds you, per- 
haps, thought lost 
forever. Just mail 


| BELTONE HEARING AID CO., Dept. VR-2 

| 

| 
Coupon for valuable free book. 

| 

| 

i 


1450 W. 19th Street, Chicago 8, Illinois 


i 

| 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, | 
the new FREE booklet of interesting facts about | 
DEAFNESS and HOW TO OVERCOME IT. | 
i 

i 

i 
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No cost or obligation. 
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THE 
NEW 


VACOLITE 


MODEL 


Available with crystal or magnetic 
receiver. It is guaranteed and in- 














sured for two years! 

‘Tiny and unobstrusive (4x2x%4 
in.) it weighs only 6 ounces, com- 
plete with batteries. Yet it has amaz- 
ing power and sensitivity. 


Equipped with VACOLITE’S pat- 


ented tone control and the new 


“MAGIC MIKE”, it is an instrument 


you will take pride in selling. 


VACOLITE COMPANY 


3003 N. HENDERSON -DEPT. YR-12 
DALLAS 6, TEXAS 
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New Heads of Schools 


Dr. John E. Bryan, formerly superin. 
tendent of public schools in Alabama, has 
been appointed to fill the position of su. 
perintendent of the Alabama Schools for 
the Deaf and the Blind. He replaces Dr, 
H. G. Dowling, who died last May. 

Mrs. Edith Burbank has been made prin. 
cipal of the Vermont School for the Deaf 
to succeed Mr. K. S. Sanders. 

Mr. Edward W. Reay, a former princi- 
pal of the Kansas School, has recently ac. 
cepted appointment as the new superin. 
tendent of the Washington State School for 
the Deaf. 





Cerebral Palsy Center in Ohio 










The Bowling Green State University and, 


the Ohio Society for Crippled Childreg 
announced their plans for a cerebral palsj 
center and its opening during the fall 6 
1949 in the Speech Building at the Unive 
sity. Miss Adeline McClelland, who dire 


the University’s Speech and Hearing Clin : | 
will be in charge. It is estimated that 


8000 Ohio children under 16 years a@ 
handicapped by. this disorder. The ser 
vices of the center will be available to anj 
child of this group and will include not 


only speech and hearing therapy but also” 
muscular training by physical therapists 


under medical direction. Students of speech 
and hearing therapy will have the oppor- 
tunity of working directly with the chil- 
dren. 





An Invitation to American Teachers 


The Mary Hare Grammar School for the 
Deaf, Burgess Hill, Sussex, England, is the 
only English school now offering advanced 
education for deaf students. Its Principal, 
Mr. Edgar L. Mundin, extends the follow- 
ing gracious invitation to colleagues in 
this country: 

“Any American teachers of the deaf or 
others interested in the education of the 
deaf, visiting in England, will be welcomed 
as visitors to the Mary Hare Grammat” 
School if they get into touch with the 
Volta Bureau beforehand, and make an 
appointment.” 
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PEOPLE WHO muST BRC ARR 


INSIST ON “EVEREADY” BATTERIES! 


“Every Inflection Counts... 





says Ralph Cohn, well-known producer of tele- 
vision programs. “I wouldn’t be at my job long 
if I couldn’t hear every last syllable. I know I 
can count on ‘Eveready’ batteries to give long 
life in my hearing aid.” 


says Thomas E. Russell, “ever since I’ve been 
wearing a hearing aid. I’d be crazy to go with- 
out it. I’ve been using ‘Eveready’ batteries right 
along. I’ve found out they give me longer serv- 
ice and all-round better hearing.” 


“EVEREADY” 


HEARING-AID “A” BATTERY 


Lasts 3 times as long—because 
it “breathes” oxygen from the air! 








FOR SINGLE-UNIT HEARING AIDS! It’sbig 
news! The new “Eveready” “A” bat- 
tery No. 1005E lasts three times as 
long as its predecessor! It uses a 
tadically new electro-chemical prin- 


EVEREADY 


HEARING-AID BATTERIES 





ciple. It has a “carbon lung” that auto- 
matically “breathes” oxygen from the 
air to maintain long life and virtu- 
ally constant voltage. See it at your 
hearing-aid dealer’s now! 


No. 1005E a 4 
Dimensions I 31/32" x 1 1/8" x 9/16" 





The registered trade-mark ‘‘Eveready” 
distinguishes products of 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
luc C] 
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LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE I. For small hard of hearing 
children up to 8 years of age. The plan 
consists of the building up of a careful- 
ly adapted vocabulary by means of ob- 
jects, pictures, actions, etc., and gradu- 
ally enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within 
Ses =e UO $2.25 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE II. For children from about 
8 to 10 years of age. Graded and pro- 
gressive, leading the child forward step 
by step along correct lines into practi- 
eal lip reading $2.76 


LIP READING FOR JUNIOBS, 
GRADE III, 1947 revised edition. This 
book represents the beginning of formal 
lip reading instruction. In addition to 
lessons and stories the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest qual- 
ity material, for use in adult as well as 
junior classes. $3.75 

COMBINATION PRICE 
Books I, I, and IX, mimeographed, 
$7.50 plus postage. 
Order from 
CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
|_._. FP. O. Box 2044 Seattle 11, Wash. 















take 


a minute 
t 
A hear better ! 


See Gem's atyazing new 
Minute Model V-&Q, the tiny, 
5% ounce, power hearing aid. 
Call or write for tha 
demonstration today. 









GEM 
EAR PHONE CO. 
Inc. 
50 West 29th Street 
New York I, N. Y. 
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Council for Exceptional Children 


The 25th Annual Convention of the |p. 
ternational Council for Exceptional Chi. 
dren will be held in San Francisco, Febro. 
ary 28th to March 3rd, 1949. The meeting 
will be of interest to workers dealing with 
any type of handicapped children, includ. 
ing the deaf and the hard of hearing. 

Reservations should be made as prompt 
ly as possible. Address: Fairmont Hote, 
Nob Hill, San Francisco, California. 





State Hearing Program 


The Connecticut State Department of 
Health held a conference in New Haven 
on September 17th to consider the state’ 
comprehensive program for the conserve- 
tion of hearing. Some of the suggested 
projects have already been begun, such a 
the state-wide testing of pre-school chil- 
dren, but work on other recommended 
services has had to be held in abeyance, 
Industry was represented at the conference 
and reported that committees were already 
at work to cut down the hearing hazards 
in large factories. 





To Each, A Blue Ribbon 


Membership in the Volta Speech Associ- 
ation for the Deaf has been subscribed to 
one hundred percent by the oral teaching 
staffs of Lexington School for the Deaf, 
New York City; Tennessee School for the 
Deaf, Knoxville, Tennessee; and Detroit 
School for the Deaf in Michigan. The 
Lexington School record is further 
strengthened by its vocational staff mem- 
bership which is not far behind that of the 
academic staff. Congratulations to such 
solid supporters! 





A Lincoln Pilgrimage 
(Continued from page 65) 

The teachers in training, desiring 
make a contribution, gave an informal 
dance, using the school gymnasium 
dancing to recorded music. Parents of 
day pupils, the faculty, and the older 
dren were invited, and the profit from 
sale of refreshments was added to the 
dren’s fund. The goal was realized; 
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The Truth about 


DEAFNESS 


AND HEARING AIDS 


Perhaps you have been told that the 
selection of a hearing aid necessitates 
a fat pocketbook, numerous tests, 
“consultations” and a lot of time to 
be properly “fitted.” 

This has been disproved by tens of 

thousands of hard-of-hearing men and 
women who have taken advantage of 
Zenith’s liberal 10-Day Money-Back 
Trial offer*. They have proven to 
themselves that the Zenith needs no 
individual “fitting”—can be confident- 
ly purchased by mail. 
INSTANTLY ADJUSTABLE—BY YOU 
You, unaided, can make needed ad- 
justments at any time, anywhere, by 
means of Zenith’s two convenient 
fingertip controls —- one for volume, 
and another (Zenith’s exclusive four- 
position tone control) adjustable at 
“full range,” or to give you the em- 
phasis you need to hear high, medium, 
or low tones. 

So. why not do as many thousands 
of others have done to find real hear- 
ing happiness. Use the coupon below 


for a free copy of “I’M DEAF—But I 


Won’t Stop Hearing”—as told by a 
man who has had over 20 years of ex- 
perience with deafness and hearing 
aids. Let him tell you how you can 
own and operate a top-quality hearing 
aid for a fraction of the price others 
have paid for a “fitted” instrument 
and service. Send the coupon below, 
now, and learn how you, too, can 
afford real hearing happiness. 


“This offer available on direct sales by Zenith 
Radio Corporation or its subsidtertes. 
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HEARING AID 


Your physician is the only per- 
son qualified to examine your 
ears and prescribe a hearing aid. 


By the Makers of The World-Famous Zenith Radios 


This is all you wear! 


$75 Complete 





Zenith Radio Corporation 
Department VT29 
5801 W. Dickens Ave., Chicago 39, IIL. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send me 


details of your 10-Day Money-Back (Hear Bet- 
ter or Pay Nothing) offer. Also free booklet 
“I’M DEAF—But I Won’t Stop Hearing.” I 
am interested in all the money-saving facts and 
information a hard-of-hearing person should 
have about deafness and the selection of a hear- 
ing aid, 


Name 


Address “s i 3 


City a 

















REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 

MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Marvland 








NEW STREAMLINED EDITION 
MULLER-WALLE METHOD 
OF LIP READING 
By MARTHA E. BRUHN 
Pioneer Teacher of Lip Reading 
Clear Presentation of a Basic Method 
A new, valuable feature in this Sixth Edition is 
INSTRUCTIONS TO TEACHERS 


An Application to Lip Reading of 
Modern Methods of Teaching Languages 


$3.00 Postpaid 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. Washington 7, D. C. 











LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, Il, III and IV 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


Price per copy, $1.50 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.75. Postage not included 


Send orders to 


VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vermont 
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hotel and bus fare could be paid for each, 

Letters were written in language class 
to make hotel reservations. Thank-you 
notes were sent to parents who had as. 
sisted in the preparation of foods solds 
at the Bazaar. 

The teacher of reading prepared a bib. 
liography of biographies of Lincoln, and 
a “ticket of admission” to the trip was 
an acceptable book review of one of the 
biographies. Several more history and 
geography lessons centered around the life 
of the sixteenth president and the area of 
Illinois to be visited. 

The long awaited week-end finally ar 
rived, and the children left in their char- 
tered bus on Saturday morning for New 
Salem. Saturday evening found the group 
in Springfield, and Sunday afternoon back 
at school. Teachers and student-teachers 
chaperoned. A scrap book serves as tan- 
gible evidence of the success of the project, 
and the faculty is convinced of the values 
of the experience, which showed the ability 
of the children to assume responsibility and 
the close relationship of all school — 
to life situations. 





Gifts for the New Offices 
(Continued from page 76) 


A. A. Kaplan, M.D., Mr. John E. Keene, Mrs. 
C. H. Keho, Mary D. Kelly, Elizabeth B. Key, 
Mary E. Kilgour, Miss Mabel M. King, Mrs. B. 
J. Kinzig, Mr. L. C. Kirby, Evelyn M. Kirchner, 
Mr. Benjamin Kramer, Mary Kunin. 


Mrs. A. W. Lahee, Wm. R. Latchaw, M.D., 
Miss May H. Leavis, Elizabeth H. Lea, Earl S. 
Leimbacher, Mrs. Edward Levenson, Mrs. Julius 
Levin, Dr. Edna S. Levine, Mr. L. I. Levistein, 
Dr. and Mrs. Albert Liebman, Mr. Adolph Loeb, 
Mr. Anthony Lord, Lt. Col. and Mrs. N. L. 
Lord, Mrs. Allan R. Lossius, Mr. LeRoy E. Lund- 
gren, Miss Alta Lux. 

Mr. R. McCallum, Mr. James W. McKee, Mat- 
jorie E. Magner, Eleanor G. Mamolen, Mr. Nel- 
son M. Markley, Mr. Saul Markowitz, Emilia 
Martyka, G. A. Michaal, O.D., Mr. D. R. Miller, 
Mabel L. Miller, Mr. Norman Mirsky, M. R. 
Mobley, M.D.; Mrs. Harriet Montague, Mr. Mar- 
tin A. Moore, Mr. Harold Morency, Mrs. H. L. 
Mundy, Miss Agnes E. Murray, Mrs. Herbert 
F. Myers. 

Miss Mary C. New, Miss Clara E. Newlee, 
Mrs. Albert Newman, Mrs. R. N. Nittler, Miss 
Celia P. Nott, Lillian McNulty, Mary E. Numbers. 


Mrs. Paul Oberkotter, Veronica O’Neill, Mrs. 
Elizabeth W. Owen. 
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ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Outstanding Among Residential Schools for the Deaf in the Country 




















High School for the Deaf 


Modern Dormitories and School Building, Excellent Facilities, Beautifully 
Situated on the Picturesque Genesee River, Extensive Grounds and Healthful 
Surroundings. 


NURSERY SCHOOL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL 


The Rochester School for the Deaf offers complete education and training for 
deaf children from Nursery School through Approved High School. Hearing Aids 
are used extensively to reeducate residual hearing. Much emphasis is placed upon 
teaching of speech and lip reading, throughout. Special Nursery School facilities 
with teachers trained in nursery school work. 


Vocational Training: Homemaking, Typing, Elementary Bookkeeping, Arts and 
Crafts, Printing, Woodworking, Mechanical Drawing and General Shop sub- 
jects are available to students. 


Excellent Socialization and Recreational Programs 
Pupils are kept in touch with community resources and with hearing chil- 
dren. They compete with city high schools in sports and recreation. All 
children are carefully supervised; adequate nursing and medical services. 


For further information, address 


J. H. Galloway, Superintendent 
1545 St. Paul Street 
Rochester 5, N. Y. 





























NEWS FOR DEAFENED 


Investigate 
"*"TONEMASTER" 
Mighty Midget for the Ear 
SINGLE UNIT ® SMALL 
CLEAR © POWERFUL 
EFFICIENT 












TONEMASTERS 
announce New Models for 1949 


Now available 4 Models for better 
choice of design—size—price 


Investigate the extremely small 
model Minuet using printed com- 
ponents. Model Royal is especially 
designed for BETTER HEARING 
Accepted by American Medical 
Association. 


For details distributors please write 


TONEMASTERS, INC. 
1627 PACIFIC DALLAS, TEXAS 








Here is The New Compact, 
Electronic, Vacuum Tube 


“ELECTRO -EAR”’ 





© Write for booklet describing six important reasons 
why the new Electro-Ear gives you greater satisfaction. 
@ Dealers wanted to introduce this new hearing aid. 


-AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 
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Pacific Hearing Service (Honolulu), Mr, § 
D. Patterson, Jr., Drs. Paulk and Fokes (Mou 
trie, Ga.), Mrs. Samuel Pearson, Miss Anna § 
Peck, Miss Eleanor Peregrine, Mr. John E. Pe 
rin, Mr. Harry Peverill, Mrs. Katherine 4 
Pfeifer, Clara E. Pickering, Mrs. Fred Pierami, 
Mrs. H. T. Poore, Maggie N. Proctor, Pundma 
Motor Company (St. Charles, Mo.). 

Marian Quick. 

Mrs. William Ragland, Mrs. Harriette S. Rap 
dolph, Mr. Gardiner Rapelye, Raytheon Mig 
Co., Clarissa W. Ravenel, Miss Mabel P. Richard 
on, Miss Maumee Roberts, Miss Mary H. Roh 
inson, Mr. and Mrs. H. Rosenthal. 

Saint Joseph Institute for the Deaf (University 
City, Mo.), Mr. Boris Salomon, Mrs. Clem ], 
Saucier, The Scharfman Family (Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y.), Mrs. Mortimer Schultz, Mrs. Jeanne 
Schwartz, Mr. F. Schweizer, Miss Helen Scriver, 
Mrs. Robert C. Seamans, Jr., Jean Shachtman, 
Mr. Clarence Y. Shimamura, Dr. and Mrs. A 
A. Siebens, Mr. George Slifer, Mr. M. M. Slot 
nick, Wilda A. Smith, Miss Lucy E. Smayser, 
Sonotone Corporation, Mr. Sidney J. Spiegel, 
Mrs. Eldora H. Spiegelberg, Mrs. L. S. Stoehr, 
Marguerite Stoner, Mildred P. Sturdevant, Mr 
Harry L. Sussman, Ruth A. Sydney. 

Mr. Frank A. Taber, Dr. Harris Taylor, Mr. 
T. A. Tenaglin, Mrs. J. S. Terry, Helen Marie 
Thomas, Mrs. O. L. Tiffany, Alice P. Turner, 
Dr. and Mrs. Isadore Turner, Thomas FE. Turner. 

Mrs. S. F. Varick, Frances E. Vermillion. 


Mr. Harry C. Walker, Mr. Wm. D. Webster, 
Mr. Max Wechsberg, Mr. Harry H. White, Mrs. 
Donald G. Wilman, Dr. and Mrs. Robert E. Wil- 
son, Loretta M. Winters, Mrs. G. J. Wolf, Mrs. 
Althea R. Woodruff, Mr. Harley Z. Wooden, Miss 
Betty C. Wright, Mrs. H. R. Wright. 

Mr. J. D. Zellerbach, Miss Elinor C. Zimmer- 


man. 


Our warmest thanks to all of 
friends!—_HERBERT A. POOLE. 
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Speech in Our Schools for the Deaf 
(Continued from page 64) 

that enable him to express many of his 

wants and his experiences; and in learning 

these he has acquired many of the mechani- 

cal skills of speech. 


Objectives of the Intermediate 
Department 

Among other speech abilities the child 
has on entering the Intermediate is that 
of being able to say the vowel sounds 
which he has used in words. Up to this 
point little attention has been called to 
the vowels. They have just been used. 
Now in the lower Intermediate Department 
stress is laid on associating these known 
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| For further information address 
| DR. HELEN S. LANE, Principal 








CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 





PR Incr 


Fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environment. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN: Central Institute offers all advantages 
of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resi- 
dent and Day Pupils. 


Education and Training from Nursery School to High School. 
CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN: Salvaging of Residual Hear- 
ing is a specialty of Central Institute using the Acoustic Method of Dr. Goldstein. 
Lip Reading, speech conservation and academic instruction for hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren at all grade levels. 

LIP READING FOR ADULTS: Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. 
Conversation Classes for all pupils. 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS: Classes for development of speech of con- 
genital aphasics; instruction for correction of stuttering and articulatory defects; 
instruction in oral inaccuracies, lisping, cleft palate; speech instruction and physio- 
therapy for spastics. 
Private and class instruction from 3 years of age to adult level. 
Academic instruction at elementary school level. 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGE: This department is affiliated with Washington Univer- 
sity. With adequate pre-professional training, applicants may qualify, after a 2 
year professional course, for the B.S. in Education or M.S. in Education granted 
by Washington University. 
Founded by Dr. Max A. Goldstein 
Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal Emeritus 
































818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY (10) ST. LOUIS, MO. A ee 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at four years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a _ well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 


oor recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Blement and Drill Charts consisting of 
1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 
Per Set $5.00 
Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 
LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 
By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Four charts of 12 stories each, 
SN Se ET 


Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual === 17.00 

Series ITI. Myths _.___________ $10.00 

Series I, II and III $37.50 
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sounds with their respective diacritical 
markings. The first lesson is planned in 
this order: 

The teacher chooses a number of words 
which are perfectly familiar to the chil. 
dren, taking care to have the majority of 
them contain the vowel sound on which 
she wishes to lay stress. She has pictures 
or printed cards for all of the words. When 
all have been spoken, the teacher asks, 
“Who can tell me what word has the 
sound of 6 (or whatever vowel she is em. 
phasizing) in it?” Never once has a class 
let us down! There are always one or 
more children who understand at once 
what the teacher means and, given the 
idea, the rest of the class follow. The 
teacher goes through all the words, asking 
the children to listen and see if they hear 
6. The children say each word, decide 
whether it contains the sound of 6, and 
if so they keep these words in one pile 
of cards and all others in another. The 
following day the teacker says, “Yester- 
day we were talking about words in which 
you heard the sound of 6.” She writes 
“‘o” with two dots over it on the black- 
board and tells them that that represents 
the sound of 60. (The Lexington School 
follows the diacritical markings of the 
Thorndike Junior Dictionary.) She asks 
them how many words they can remem- 
ber. A class recently gave these words: 
soup. two, spoon, Ruth, fruit, zoo, food. 
prunes, Louise, movies, shoes, balloon, and 
Susie. (In words of more than one syl- 
lable. the important vowel is that in the 
accented syllable and a word is placed 
accordingly. as in balloon.) These words 
are listed on the blackboard with the dia- 
critical marking to one side. The teacher 
reminds the class that a good sound is 
necessary. Then each child reads the list 
and is given individual help as needed. 
Later, these words are copied into separate 
books by the children and they constitute 
the speech work books for the year. All 
the vowels are taken up in this fashion— 
not taught, for the children learned them 
in speech. The association of the vowels 
with symbols enables the child to use the 
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BATTERY- CONTAINED, ALL-IN-ONE 


The Smallest, Lightest, Most Powerful All-in-One 
Hearing Instrument Ever Created by Acousticon— 


Maker of the World's First Electrical Hearing Aid 


The wonder of this slender, jewel-like 
instrument is that it contains not only 
the complete working mechanism but 
also the complete battery supply of 
a powerful hearing instrument. 

What comfort and convenience for 
you in this small, slim instrument. 
Because it operates so efficiently and 
powerfully on a tiny 15-volt “‘B”’ bat- 
tery, you no longer need the heavier, 
bulkier, high-voltage batteries. 

And a new Noise Suppressor pro- 
vides even greater hearing efficiency 


A WORLD-WIDE SERVICE by the 
World's First & Oldest Manufacturer | 
of Electrical Hearing Aids 


Couslicon 


| 
INTERNATIONAL | 
| 
a 





580 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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I Imagine! 


It Is Almost as Thin as 

a Fountain Pen and 
Little More Than 
Half as Long! 







and comfort because it suppresses, by 
fingertip control, irritating back- 
ground noises the way you tune out 
a station on your radio. 

And when this instrument — with 
all its engineering advances —is accu- 
rately fitted to your individual hearing 
loss through Acousticon’s specially 
developed fitting technique, you may 
find it is exactly what you need t 
return to you all the pleasures you 
once enjoyed. 


ACOUSTICON INTERNATIONAL—Dept. #518 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


1 

Gentlemen: I wish to have the FREE BOOK | 
called ‘‘Personal Analysis of Your Hearing Loss 

and How It Can Be Corrected.”’ | 

NAME | 
ADDRESS 

... STATE = | 


CITY .... ZONE 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


AUGUSTA (Georgia) 

510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE 1 (Maryland) 

322 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON 15 (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO 2 (Illinois) 

30 W. Washington St. 
CLEVELAND 6 (Qhio) 

11,206 Euclid Avenue 
COLUMBUS 15 (Ohio) 

55 East State Street, Room 410 
DAYTON 2 (Qhio) 

924 U. B. Building 
DENVER 5 (Colorado) 

1556 Emerson Street 
DETROIT 26 (Michigan) 

535 West Jefferson Avenue 
HARTFORD 3 (Connecticut) 

Room 212, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 4 (Indiana) 

318-319 Board of Trade Building 
JERSEY CITY 2 (New Jersey) 

574 Jersey Avenue 
KANSAS CITY 2 (Missouri) 

No. 1 West Linwood Blvd. 
LOUISVILLE 2 (Kentucky) 

104 Old Board of Trade Building 
LYNCHBURG (Virginia) 

Room 3, Ward Bldg., 1025 Church St. 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI 32 (Florida) 

216 N. E. Third Street 
MILWAUKEE (Wisconsin) 

322 W. Wisconsin Ave., Suite 601 
MINNEAPOLIS 3 (Minnesota) 

1722 Hennepin Ave. 
PATERSON 1 (New Jersey) 

182 Ellison St. 
PHILADELPHIA 3 (Pennsylvania) 

2019 Spruce Street 
PITTSBURGH 22 (Pennsylvania) 

74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
PORTLAND 5 (Oregon) 

39 Selling-Hirsch Building 

918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS 8 (Missouri) 

4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL 1 (Minnesota) 

496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 (California) 

414 Mason St., 700 Native Sons Bldg. 
SPRINGFIELD 3 ( Mass.) 

1694 Main Street 
TOLEDO 10 (Ohio) 

2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON 9 (District of Columbia) 

2431 14th St., N. W. 
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dictionary, a valuable asset in the self. 
pronunciation of words. 

In the upper Intermediate, we expect the 
child to know all of the vowel markings 
and to answer such questions as: 

How many syllables in such and such 
a word? 

Where is the accent in that word? 

What is the sound of the vowel in the 
accented syllable? 

What is its name? 

How many vowels do you see in the 
word? 

How many do you hear? 

How do you spell -——--——? 

How do you pronounce 


i 





In addition to the emphasizing of the’ 
vowels in the intermediate grades, work” 
continues on all the basic principles. The- 


children are continually encouraged to use 
their speech at all times and in all places. 


Objectives of the Upper 
Grammar Grades 


Whatever rules we teach in regard to 
the use of voice; to the formation of the 
vowels and consonants; to pronunciation; 
to the rhythm of speech; are presented in 
the upper grammar grades. This gives the 
school the last opportunity for impressing 
upon its pupils all the facts that they have 
learned through usage. In the upper 
grades, therefore, the pupils learn facts 
about the vowels and consonants; they 
learn rules about the rhythm of our lan- 
guage; they learn rules of pronunciation— 
but no rules or any of the mechanical 
skills are taught anywhere along the line 
except as an outgrowth of speech itself. 
Emphasis is always placed upon use of 
speech. 

Trying to outline in one paper what it 
has taken us ten years to evolve in the way 
of a definite philosophy has been a diffi- 
cult task. It would be an impossible un- 
dertaking to attempt to give the many dif- 
ferent speech activities that go on in each 
department. This is but a broad descrip- 
tion of the work at the Lexington School. 
with an attempt to present in a general 
way the speech program we are following. 
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Is New Manual 
AUDIOMETRIC PROCEDURES 


The otologist who looks in vain for 
enough time to extract, from pub- 
lished papers, an outline of widely 
used and successful audiometric 
techniques will welcome a new 
manual available to him. 

Thirty-three hearing tests, both 
basic and advanced, have been gath- 
ered into the first easy reference 
manual to be published on the sub- 
ject. The purpose of each test is 
stated clearly and directly first; 
then the technique of performing 
the test is explained through the use 
of actual examples. This plan of 
“practical application” will ease and 
speed the execution of both basic 
and advanced tests. 

Originally, the data was compiled 
as an operating guide for the new 
Maico E-1 Audiometer. Because of 
the many advanced applications of 
electronic audiometry possible with 
this master instrument, the manual 
was prepared to reduce errors that 
might result from widely varying or 
faulty techniques. 

In a short time, the manual has 
found usage far beyond that origi- 
nal intent. Without reference to the 


Maico instrument, the outlines of 
the tests plus the samples of com- 
pleted audiograms and other graphs 
have become important in many 
professional offices. 

The Maico Company has prepared 
sufficient copies for free distribu- 
tion to every otologist, technical 
assistant and other worker in the 
field of hearing. There is no obliga- 
tion; write for your personal copy 
today. It will be delivered to you 
at once. If you can use more than 


one copy, state how many you would 
like to receive. 





THE MAICO COMPANY, INC. 
566 Maico Building, Minneapolis |, Minn. 











WANT ADS 


Rates: Twenty- five words, $2.00 for one insertion, $5.00 
tor three insertions. Box Numbers 25c extra for each 
insertion. Address Advertising Dept., Volta Review. 





WANTED: Immediately and September lst qualified 
oral teachers for various grades in the enlarged Lutheran 
School. Excellent working conditions, pleasant sur- 
roundings, good salaries. Applicants need not be of 
Lutheran faith. J. A. Klein, Supt., 6861 East Nevada 
Ave., Detroit 34, Michigan. 


WANTED—Oral teachers for Primary classes of deaf 
children. Attractive salary scale. One to start immedi- 
ately—others next September. Salary and retirement 
credit given for every year of in- or out-of-state teaching 
experience. Apply—School for the Deaf, Vancouver, 
Washington. 


QUALIFIED TEACHER of the hard of hearing would 
like position in the Chicago area. Address Volta Re- 
view, Box H-14. 


WOMAN WISHES to tutor hard of hearing child, Los 
Angeles or surrounding area, experienced. Reply Box 
No. L-6 Volta Review. 


FOR SALE: Group hearing aid, fifty outlets and ear- 
pieces; RADIOBAR. Has had nineteen years’ service, 
but is still in good condition. Dayton Hearing Society, 
924 U. B. Building, Dayton 2, Ohio. 
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PHOENIX DAY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Oral Method Pre-School 
Mrs. Helen Shaphren 
Enjoy Arizona Sunshine 


3526 E. FILLMORE PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
Phone 2-8962 








AAS 
Compiled by JouN A. FERRALL 


Nightmare: A man admired a pair of sho 
he saw in a window, but couldn’t find any 
size. He finally purchased a pair too small & 
him, and put them on with the idea of walki 
about and stretching them, as he had sey 
calls to make that afternoon. They hurt we 
than he had expected; in fact they nearly kille 
him. He had a drink, thinking that might hel 
It did, temporarily; but he had to take half 
dozen more before he got back to his hotel. ] 
that time he was so befuddled that he just mai 
aged to get his coat and shoes off and tum 
into bed—with his feet on the pillow and 
head at the foot of the bed. All night long 
dreamed that he had a terrific headache! 


What They Hear: The speaker looked ¢ 
over his audience as he prepared to deliver } 
address. “I am indeed gratified to find suchj 
dense audience here this evening,” he said 
way of introduction. Then a deep rumbling voie 
came to him from the rear of the theater, 
shouldn’t be too gratified.” it said. “Some of 
may not be as dense as we look.” 


‘ 


Grasping the Opportunity: The plumber 
was quite late in arriving to answer the housé 
holder’s frantic call for help. “What's the trou 
ble?” he asked. “I hope my delay hasn’t incom 
venienced you.” “Oh, no.” said the man of 
house, sarcastically. “Not at all. While we w 
waiting for you to stop the water flooding th 
cellar, 've taught my wife to swim.” 


Art Is Long: The group of art students haé 
separated after leaving school. A year later t 
of them met. “I haven't been able to do much 
yet,” admitted the first. “Well, I did paint a little 
thing that was hung immediately in a prominent 
place in the gallery,” said the other. “You did? 
What was it?” asked the first man. “Just a sigh 

KEEP TO THE LEFT.” admitted the other. 


Puzzled Tourist: An American woman, pay 
ing a visit to London, called at the Bank of 
England to discuss the sale of some of her Save 
ings Bonds. “Is it a case of conversion or redemp> 
tion?” asked the bank clerk. “Conversion—te™ 
demption?” faltered the woman. “Er—pardon mé 

is this the Bank of England or the Church of 
England?” 


Consistency: “Well.” remarked one membef 
of the club to another, “I understand that Robin 
son has proved true to his vegetarian principles.” 

“What's he done now?” the other wanted to 
know. “Eloped with a grass widow,” explained 
the first man. 


Fortunate: She _approac hed her husband tact 
fully after dinner. “I was down town today,” she 
said, “and I found the loveliest hat.” “That’s sure’ 
lucky for you,” he said. “Because I couldn't 
afford to buy you one right now.” : 





